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EDITORI  Vl. 


LETTERS 


Our  Noblest  G: 


ALWAYS  there  comes  December.  And  always  there  comes  Christ- 
mas— always,  that  is,  as  long  as  there  are  men  with  unselfish 
motives  who  give  unto  others  before  themselves,  and  who  respect  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual. 

Christmas  is  rushing  and  preparation  and  the  filling  up  of  closets 
and  attics  until  things  come  tumbling  down.  It  is  the  hush  of  a 
glorious  Night  Before  with  a  dazzling  tree  and  gifts  piled  high  beneath. 
It  is  wild  shrieks  in  the  early  dawn  and  a  bad'v  strewn  and  messed- 
up  living  room. 

These  are  material  gifts  and  they  are  good.  Christmas  would  not  be 
Christmas  without  them.  But  material  gifts  are  short  lived  and,  when 
the  first  flush  of  their  radiation  is  over,  they  are  just  another  doll 
or  perfume  bottle  or  tie.  Important  as  these  goods  are  to  our  happiness, 
they  are  not  our  greatest  gift.  The  great  gifts  are  non-material  and 
these  are  free. 

Because  it  is  commonplace  for  us  each  day  to  be  alive  and  to 
see  the  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  every  fall  and  winter  to  see  skeins 
of  waterfowl  moving  southward,  and  every  evening  to  see  the  night 
descend  and  the  stars  come  out  .  .  .  "because  it  is  given  to  us," 
as  Alan  Devoe  has  said,  "to  receive  so  easily  and  so  constantly  and 
with  dependable  recurrence  such  things  as  these  ...  we  get  to  the 
point  of  taking  them  for  granted  and  obviously  accepting  them  as  a 
kind  of  right." 

But,  as  we  have  indicated  on  these  pages  many  times,  the  noblest 
gifts  in  this  world — those  that  spark  of  the  beautiful,  the  awesome, 
the  splendorous,  the  magnanimous — are  free.  And  these  gifts  are 
spread  before  us  with  such  richness,  such  lavishness  and  abundance, 
that  they  outshine,  outclass — yes,  shrink  to  mere  nothingness — the 
material  treasures  of  man.  Our  planet  Earth,  and  all  the  wild  things 
that  dwell  thereon,  the  moon  in  outer  space  and  the  stars  and  the  great 
galaxies  of  the  Milky  Way  and  beyond,  the  glorious  sun  with  its 
miraculous  energy,  and  such  commonplace  things  as  the  changing  of 
the  seasons  or  the  growing  of  an  ageless  sequoia  from  a  seed  so  tiny 
one  can  hardly  see  it  .  .  .  all  these  generous  miracles  are  not  our 
birthrights.  They  are  gifts — and  they  are  eternal. 

Surely  if  this  is  so — and  who  would  be  the  first  to  doubt  it? — we 
should  make  every  efi'ort  to  appreciate  our  eternal  gifts,  and  here  we 
might  add  that  the  best  place  to  do  this  is  in  the  outdoors.  No  matter 
whatever  else  you  do  this  Yuletide  season,  go  out  of  doors.  Go  outside 
and  have  a  good  look  at  your  gifts:  the  quiet,  bare  woods  where  the 
jays  call  from  glen  to  glen;  the  gray-brown  sedgefields  where  bob- 
whites  whistle;  the  cold,  sometimes  frozen,  marshes  where  blacks  and 
mallards  dabble  in  the  morning  sun.  Go  to  the  deep  woods  away  from 
the  grinding  gristmills  of  our  thoroughfares  and  listen  to  the  brook 
as  it  gurgles  its  soothing  way  through  the  beaver  dam;  perk  up  to  the 
sight  of  a  family  of  wood  ducks  as  they  round  the  bend  in  a  stream. 
Look  carefully,  listen  intently  and,  piece  by  piece,  the  gift  that  is 
countless  gifts  will  come  to  you  and  soothe  your  soul. 

The  gift  you  sense — the  one  that  stretches  everywhere,  that  shows 
itself  in  all  places — is  the  most  beautiful  package  in  all  the  world.  It 
is  compounded  of  many  things,  all  gifts,  all  treasures  for  you  and  all 
of  mankind  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  countless  number  of  gifts  all  rolled  to- 
gether in  one  huge  gift — the  smell  of  woods  earth  as  you  plow  through 
the  leaves,  the  exhilarating  breeze  on  the  mountain  top,  the  alarm  of 

(Continued    on    page    5) 


Hunters — Use  A  Red  Handkerchief 

I  AM  72  and  have  hunted  since  I  was  big 
enough  to  carry  a  gun  and  I  think  I  am  right 
on  this  subject. 

If  a  man  wipes  his  face  in  the  woods  with 
a  white  handkerchief,  it  looks  like  a  deer's 
tail  and  some  greenhorn  will  shoot  his  face 
off  for  a  deer.  But  if  he  uses  a  red  or 
yellow  one,  he  is  about  100  percent  safe. 

^f .  R.  "Bob"  Burden 
Alexandria,  Virginia 

Kudos  from  NRA 

IT  WAS  a  real  pleasure  to  those  of  us 
here  at  National  Rifle  Association  Head- 
quarters to  see  that  splendid  article  "The 
Future  of  Hunting  Depends  Upon  The  Gun" 
by  Alan  S.  Krug  in  the  October  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife.  Mr.  Krug  did  a  fine  job 
of  bringing  out  how  important  this  matter  of 
firearms  legislation  is  to  every  sportsman 
who  enjoys  any  phase  of  the  sport  of  shoot- 
ing. I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  be 
delighted  to  furnish  material  on  this  subject 
to  your  readers. 

Louis  F.  Lucas 

Executive  Director 

National  Rifle  Assoc,  of  America 

1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Is  It  Legal?  (Continued) 

I  READ  a  letter  "Is  It  Legal"  in  your 
August  issue  and  have  a  couple  of  further 
suggestions  for  catching  fish.  Of  course  only 
experts  should  try  them. 

The  first  one  is  to  buy  a  plug  of  chewing 
tobacco  and  cut  it  up  in  small  pieces.  Now 
get  in  rowboat,  carrying  small  hammer 
along.  When  in  fishing  spot,  scatter  tobacco 
overboard  and  wait.  The  fish  get  to  chewing 
the  tobacco  and  will  soon  have  to  come  to 
the  surface  to  expectorate  (spit).  When  they 
do,  tap  them  gently  on  the  head  and  pick 
fish  up  and  put  in  boat  well.  Be  careful  to 
tap  only  legal  fish  as  the  Warden  might  be 
looking  on. 

Or  take  a  sponge  and  cut  up  in  small 
pieces.  Take  boat  to  fishing  spot.  Take  oar 
or  paddle  and  place  end  in  water  about  two 
feet  deep.  Now  move  oar  or  paddle  in  a 
circle  to  make  a  hole  in  the  water.  Remove 
oar  after  hole  is  made.  Now  drop  pieces  of 
sponge  in  hole.  Fish  come  in  hole  to  get 
sponge.  Sponge  swells  up  after  they  eat  it 
making  them  too  large  to  get  back  out  of 
hole.  Reach  down  in  hole  and  pick  up  fish. 
You'll  soon  have  boat  full  so  take  it  easy 
and  don't  be  greedy. 

W.  H.  Eley,  Jr. 
Alexandria,   Virginia 


Commissiun  aud  L-S.  i-orest  bervice  I'tiuws 
Establishment  of  the  Virginia  Natural  Areas  System  means  formal  recognition  of  the  value  and  scarcity  of  remaining  wilderness  areas  and  the  necessity 
of  safeguarding   these  areas  from  further  human  encroachment  and  development.     Marshes,    mountoins,    and    swamps    may    be    included    in   the   system. 


The  Natural  Areas  System 
For  Virginia 

By  FITZGERALD  BEMISS 

34th  Senatorial  District,  Richmond  City- 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia 


IN  MARCH  1960  Monroe  Bush  of  the  Old  Dominion 
Foundation  assembled  for  a  two-day  visit  to  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore  several  friends  who  he  thought  would  be 
interested  in  an  idea.  The  group  included  Melvin  Shreves  of 
Bloxom,  Fenton  Jones  and  Thomas  Scarborough,  Jr.,  of  Ac- 
comac,  Claude  Rogers  of  Virginia  Beach,  Donald  Stough  and 
Ben  Thompson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Marvin  Sutherland, 
Joseph  Shomon,  and  myself  from  Richmond.  The  idea  which 
developed  was  that  it  was  time  Virginia  began  a  program  of 
setting  aside  typical,  unspoiled  wild  land  which  could  be 
formed  into  a  natural  areas  system.  Later,  chairman  Victor 
Stewart  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development  grasped  the  idea  quickly.  It  was  promptly  con- 
veyed to  Governor  Almond,  who,  seizing  it  with  equal  per- 
ception, helped  to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  result  of  these  get-togethers  has  been  a  very  good  thing 
for  Virginia — something  which  appears  both  sound  and  per- 
manent in  aspect.  It  is  the  formal  recognition  of  the  value  and 
scarcity  of  our  remaining  wilderness  areas  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion and  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  these  areas  from  further 
human  encroachment  and  development. 

As  a  result  of  these  initial  activities,  a  natural  areas  system 
has  been  created  within  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development.  Moreover,  the  system  has  received  as 
a  gift  from  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation  its  first  piece  of 
wild  land  consisting  of  759  acres  of  Eastern  Shore  beach,  sea 
meadow  and  highland.  From  the  same  source  it  is  about  to 
receive  other  tracts  of  land  in  strategic  sections  throughout  the 
state.  So  significant  to  succeeding  generations  of  Virginians 
is  the  pursuit  of  these  steps  that  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  system  and  its  relation  to  other  conserva- 
tion programs  within  the  Commonwealth. 


Though  many  of  us  are  ready  enough  to  agree  that  conser- 
vation, like  motherhood,  is  generally  wholesome,  true  concern 
for  our  vanishing  natural  resources  has  been  confined  to  a 
relatively  few  individuals.  It  is  a  privilege  of  a  free  society  to 
neglect  and  abuse  resources,  and  it  is  a  trying  and  inevitable 
consequence  that  we  are  forever  driven  to  frantic  programs  of 
recovery,  reclamation  and  gap  filling.  In  such  a  process  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  final  losses.  One  is  of  wilderness  areas 
— areas  in  which  original  natural  conditions  remain  undis- 
turbed by  man. 

For  much  of  our  history  this  wilderness  appeared  limitless. 
So  rewarding  was  its  conquest  that  destructive  exploitation 
became  a  national  habit.  Now  there  is  an  awakening,  though 
fitful  and  in  the  eleventh  hour.  The  necessity  of  water,  timber 
and  land  conservation  has  become  plain  to  industry  and  agri- 
culture. Various  state  and  federal  programs  support  and  sub- 
sidize the  preservation  of  these  resources  as  imperative  to  suc- 
cessful industry.  For  example,  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  owns 
and.  in  the  public  interest,  "administers  for  the  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  use  of  timber,  water,  range  and  other  re- 
sources" l'/2  million  acres  of  national  forests  in  our  state.  Six 
state  forests  administer  49.000  acres  similarly.  The  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  owns  and  controls  about  22.000  acres  of 
refuge  lands  devoted  to  avoiding  fatal  depredation  of  wildlife. 
And  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  helped  in  the  creation  of  many  thousands  of  small 
private  ponds  and  much  well  covered  soil. 

Terror  of  captivity  in  a  gadget-ridden  maze  of  asphalt  and 
concrete,  with  which  our  successful  industry  has  blessed  us. 
has  driven  us  to  consider  human  values.  We  have  state  and 
national  parks  which  afford  many  thousands  of  Virginians 
and  others  wholesome  opportunities  to  hike.  swim.  fish.  camp. 
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and  generally  get  away  from  it  all.  In  Virginia  we  have  12 
state  parks  and  recreation  areas  with  a  total  acreage  of  18,- 
700.  Also,  the  National  Park  Service  administers  250.000 
acres  in  various  categories  of  parks.  Some  of  the  natural  char- 
acteristics for  which  these  areas  were  chosen  are  now  threat- 
ened by  overpopulation,  and  the  uniquely  recreating  experi- 
ence of  unsophisticated  outdoor  leisure  will  become  steadily 
less  accessible. 

A  tragedy  in  full  existence  but  thus  far  ignored  is  the  fail- 
ure of  fast-growing  municipalities  to  set  aside  more  of  their 
own  park  areas.  If  one  cannot  see  positive  value  in  municipal 
parks,  one  can  at  least  see  what  their  absence  means  or  could 
mean  to  particular  larger  U.  S.  cities.  They  constitute  local 
buffer  zones,  safety  valves,  and  simple  refuges:  they  are  vital 
to  the  sanity  of  an  active  city. 

All  these  programs  come  under  the  general  heading  of  con- 
servation. All  are  good.  Their  primary  purposes  vary  but  their 
secondary  purposes  combine  advantageously.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice protects  timber  and  watershed;  the  Park  Service  preserves 
the  unusual  faces  of  America  so  future  generations  can  see  it 
and  know  it;  the  state  parks  provide  wholesome,  accessible, 
economical  recreational  opportunities.  In  combination  they 
form  a  good  pattern  of  conservation  of  our  most  apparent 
natural  resources. 

But  the  pattern  is  far  from  complete,  for  the  areas  under 
each  of  these  programs  are  all,  to  some  degree,  "developed." 
In  each,  nature  has  been  disciplined  for  the  convenience  of 
man,  and  resources  have  been  partially  isolated  for  one  or 
another  specialized  purpose.  In  none  is  the  original  natural 
pattern  fully  preserved. 

Our  Natural  Areas  System  has  been  the  missing  piece  which 
can  correct  this  fault.  Its  lands  never  having  been  exploited, 
nor  the  mutual  relationship  of  its  resources  disturbed,  it  is 
really  the  logical  base  of  our  other  conservation  programs.  It 
is  the  true  conservation  program;  all  the  others  are  compro- 
mised efforts  to  retain  and  recover  the  qualities  of  natural 
areas. 

To  some,  a  Natural  Areas  System  for  perpetual  preserva- 
tion of  a  sample  of  nature's  own  work  should  be  justifiable 
solely  as  a  gesture  of  gratitude  to  our  generous  land.  The  rest 
of  us,  anxious  to  be  more  specific,  may  note  two  points  of 
large  and  definite  worth. 

The  first  is  scientific.  To  appreciate  this  value  we  should 
know  the  biologist's  very  good  word:  ecology.  This  is  defined 
as  the  mutual  relation  between  organisms  and  their  environ- 
ment. The  natural  ecological  balance  involves  intricate  inter- 
dependencies.  Basic  scientific  study  of  plant  and  animal  life 
frequently  requires  the  subject  within  its  natural  pattern.  In- 
deed, many  species  cannot  survive  outside  this  pattern.  Only 
wilderness  areas  can  furnish  these  living  laboratories  and  per- 
manent reference  libraries  of  life. 

The  second  point  is  in  human  values,  which  the  "Premise" 
of  the  system  recognizes  w  ith  some  eloquence : 

The  privilege  of  returning,  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  to  the 
untouched  beauty  of  the  natural  world,  in  all  its  variety, 
should  be  the  opportunity  and  right  of  every  Virginian. 
In  openness  there  is  rediscovered  a  new  sense  of  man's 
inherent  freedom.  In  intimate  and  informed  contact  with 
nature  are  found  experiences  which  educate  human 
character. 

These  areas  are  selected  for  their  aesthetic,  topographical, 
or  biological  uniqueness  and  are  protected  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  public  lands  from  both  amiable  and  hos- 


tile depredations  of  man.  Man  can  motor  and  camp  in  his 
public  parks,  he  can  hunt  on  most  public  lands  (not  refuges), 
he  can  harvest  in  his  forests.  In  each  he  can  accommodate 
himself  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  a  Natural  Area  he  can 
do  none  of  these.  Here  is  one  place  where  he  is  compelled  to 
walk  humbly  in  the  presence  of  Nature.  What  he  will  see,  feel, 
and  discover  is  up  to  him,  but  the  opportunities  are  there  and 
they  are  immense.  For  here  we  are  stripped  of  distractions 
and  confronted  with  truth.  Here  we  may  observe  and  take 
strength  from  a  larger  ecology — not  just  a  mutual  relation  be- 
tween plant,  animal,  and  environment,  but  between  plant, 
animal,  environment,  man  and  God. 

The  idea  that  was  explored  last  March  has  taken  on  reality. 
Of  Virginia's  26  million  recreation  acres  we  have  set  aside 
only  759  acres — a  tiny  spot  on  a  remote  riverbank.  But  it  is 
a  start.  Across  our  state  are  countless  other  areas  just  as 
unique,  just  as  necessary,  and  just  as  vulnerable  to  fatal  "de- 
velopment." Every  statistic  of  population  and  industrial 
growth  indicates  the  difficulty  of  saving  Virginia's  best  quali- 
ties of  spirit — qualities  which  grow  largely  out  of  our  aflRnity 
to  the  land.  We  may  shift  from  the  land,  but  our  dependence 
upon  it  is  basic,  is  unchanged.  For  the  best  in  our  culture  and 
balanced  Uving  we  must  preserve  both  our  land  and  our  ave- 
nue of  return. 


Bone  Island  Purchased  as  Natural  Area 

A  450-acre  island  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
recently  was  given  to  Virginia  for  preservation  as  a  wilderness 
area  and  wildlife  sanctuary.  The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Economic  Development  announced  Bone  Island  in  North- 
ampton County  was  acquired  as  a  gift  for  the  new  wilderness 
area  program  from  Philadelphia  Conservationists,  Inc.  Funds 
for  the  purchase  of  the  undeveloped  island,  which  includes 
about  150  acres  of  land  and  300  acres  of  marshland,  were 
provided  the  conservation  organization  by  a  grant  from  the 
Old  Dominion  Foundation. 


EDITORIAL:  OUR  NOBLEST  GIFT 

IContinued    from    page   3) 

the  squirrel  in  the  hickory  tree,  the  icicles  and  the  stretching 
snow,  the  glorious  buck  with  rocking-chair  antlers  silhouetted 
against  a  wintry  sky.  No  need  to  tally  them:  they  are  endless. 
It  is  the  gift  of  light  and  color,  sound  and  touch,  and  all  that 
is  perception.  It  is  the  gift  of  harmony  in  the  universe,  the 
gift  of  quiet,  sobriety,  peace.  It  is,  in  essence,  the  gift  of 
creation  itself.  Of  this  noblest  of  gifts — given  by  the  great 
Giver  Himself — there  is  no  end. 

This  Christmas,  then,  wherever  you  are  or  v\hoever  you 
may  be,  take  a  moment's  time  out  from  your  busy  schedule. 
Go  into  God's  great  out-of-doors  and  see  His  gifts.  They  are 
for  you.  Go  to  some  hemlock  glen  where  protecting  root- 
banks  still  shelter  brook  trout;  go  to  some  high  place  in  the 
wooded  hills  where  the  ravens  croak  and  soar  in  concentric 
rings  hours  on  end;  go  to  a  windswept  beach  where  the  surf 
booms  a  dead  cacophony  on  the  beach  and  the  sea  pounds  out 
an  awesome  battle  with  the  land.  Yes,  go  and  reflect  for  a 
moment.  Reflect  and  meditate  for  an  hour,  an  afternoon,  an 
evening,  and  in  your  reflection  give  thanks  to  that  great  Giver 
for  all  His  gifts — and,  just  as  important,  pledge  yourself  to 
your  eternal  cherishment  of  them.  — J.  J.  S. 
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"Rain  spit  in  my  face,  and  the  howling  wind  reddened  my  cheeks. 


Cummlssion  Photo  by  Kesuloo 
I  thought,  much  like  the  old  days!" 


By  HENRY  H.  GRAHAM 


PERHAPS  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  were  spent  at  an 
old  duck  blind  among  the  khaki-colored  cattails  fring- 
ing the  shore  of  a  shallow  lake  where,  as  a  boy  in  my 
teens,  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  waiting  for  a  big  flock  of  mal- 
lards, redheads  or  canvasbacks  to  come  along.  I  grew  up  with 
a  scattergun,  and  life  has  never  seemed  sweeter  than  when  1 
lovingly  cradled  this  beautiful  twelve  gauge  in  my  arms. 

Reader,  if  you  had  a  favorite  duck  blind  as  a  boy,  I'll  bet 
you  think  of  it  often  and  cherish  the  happy  memories  it  brings 
back.  But  have  you  ever  gone  back  to  it  after  all  these  years 
as  I  did  to  mine  not  so  long  ago?  In  case  you  haven't,  let  me 
urge  that  you  waste  no  time  in  doing  so  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 
Revisiting  this  hallowed  spot  should  do  much  to  dissipate 
whatever  troubles  may  be  plaguing  you.  It  will  calm  your 
nerves  and  make  your  various  worries  seem  pitifully  small 
and  inconsequential.  You  will  sense  a  mellow  glow  of  satis- 
faction  and  contentment   as  you   relive  the  memorable  days 


of  yesteryear  and  very  likely,  if  you  take  your  gun,  you  may 
bring  home  some  fat.  juicy  mallards  or  a  brace  of  widgeon. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  return  to  the  old  blind  after  all  those 
eventful  years.  In  between  times  several  wars  were  fought, 
radio  had  blossomed  into  full  maturity  and  television  had 
come  to  an  eager,  waiting  world.  Automobiles  were  no  longer 
ugly  ducklings  but  streamlined  beauties.  What  a  lot  of  changes 
had  come  to  this  old  world  of  ours!  I  thought  of  them  often 
that  day. 

I  went  to  the  blind  alone,  as  I  had  so  often  done  as  a  boy 
for  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  still  dream.  I  wanted  to  think — 
to  remember  everything  that  had  happened  in  the  old  days. 

The  lake  was  placid  when  I  arrived.  Out  in  the  middle,  the 
same  as  in  days  of  yore,  huge  flocks  of  waterfowl  sprinkled 
the  surface.  I  could  hear  some  of  the  nearer  birds  chatter 
plainly  as  they  paddled  about.  Now  and  then  one  would  dive 
to  the  bottom  to  feed  on  the  succulent  water  grasses. 
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It  was  one  of  those  lazy,  windless  days  in  late  October — ■ 
sort  of  Indian  summer  weather.  From  afar  came  the  soft, 
soothing  moo  of  cattle.  Human  voices  drifted  across  the  lake 
as  farmers  discussed  their  business.  Dogs  barked.  Overhead 
wheeled  several  species  of  hawks.  A  tiny  killdeer  whimpered 
along  the  muddy  shore.  Coots  waddled  from  the  shelter  of 
the  cattails  and  into  the  water.  A  muskrat  slid  nimbly  down 
a  slick  bank.  Down  the  track  some  two  miles  away  roared  a 
train.  Far  up  the  lake  two  men  angled  for  catfish  and  perch 
from  a  boat. 

This  was  the  scene  as  I  stepped  almost  reverently  into  the 
beloved  old  blind.  Of  course,  the  blind  wasn't  quite  the  same 
as  in  the  long  ago.  For  one  thing,  someone  in  the  intervening 
years  had  brought  in  a  section  of  log  to  sit  on.  And  somehow 
the  cattails  didn't  seem  as  tall  as  they  were  in  my  youth.  No 
doubt  this  was  because  things  usually  look  bigger  to  a  boy. 
But,  in  the  main,  the  place  looked  much  like  before.  The 
water  crept  up  close  to  the  blind. 

A  nostalgic  lump  rose  in  my  throat  as,  gun  in  hand,  I  sat 
on  the  log  and  began  my  reverie.  From  this  very  spot  I  had, 
as  a  lad,  bagged  my  first  Canadian  honker — a  single  that  flew 
over  my  head  and  splashed  dead  in  the  water  at  my  second 
shot.  It  was  an  unforgettable  thrill  that  kept  me  in  a  dither 
for  days  afterward.  It  was  here  also  that  I  made  my  first  dou- 
ble on  a  brace  of  darting  teal — a  most  memorable  occasion. 
How  the  memories  came  flooding  back  as  I  sat  there  that 
peaceful  day  while  a  gentle  wind  began  to  rustle  the  slender 
reeds  around  me  and  a  flock  of  redwing  blackbirds  chattered 
from  the  nearby  willows! 

As  I  reminisced,  the  lake  grew  steadily  rougher  with  the 
zephyr  finally  developing  into  a  full-scale  wind.  The  fleecy 
clouds  that  greeted  me  on  arrival  changed  to  leaden  thunder- 
heads.   Lightning  heralded  the  approach  of  an  October  storm. 

Now  there  were  flocks  of  ducks  in  the  air.  The  choppy  lake 
had  made  them  restless  and  they  were  going  places.  Fervently 
I  hoped  they  would  come  close  enough  to  give  me  a  shot. 


More  and  more  ducks  took  wing  as  the  gale  increased  in  in- 
tensity. 

Concealing  myself,  I  waited  hopefully.  Maybe  it  would  be 
like  the  old  days  and  hordes  of  webfeet  would  come  rolling 
along  within  gunshot.  That  was  the  way  it  used  to  be.  Would 
it  be  that  way  now? 

A  little  later  two  plump  mallards  drifted  up  the  lake  shore 
at  a  height  of  around  30  feet,  but  as  they  approached  my 
blind  they  went  higher.  They  came  straight  at  me,  however.  I 
pulled  on  the  drake  and  down  he  plummeted  into  the  edge  of 
the  water.  After  a  few  kicks  he  lay  still.  The  hen  went  off  un- 
touched. 

Then  a  lone  redhead,  flying  fast  and  quite  straight,  came 
directly  toward  me  from  mid-lake.  I  missed  with  my  first  bar- 
rel, but  the  second  dumped  him  not  far  from  where  the  mal- 
lard lay. 

Tossing  whitecaps  now  dotted  the  lake  and  the  boat  fisher- 
men had  gone  ashore  to  try  their  luck  from  the  bank.  Gulls 
wheeled  crazily  over  the  rushes,  scanning  the  shore  for  some- 
thing to  eat.  Rain  spit  in  my  face,  and  the  howling  wind  red- 
dened my  cheeks.  Ah,  I  thought,  much  like  the  old  days!  Na- 
ture could  still  be  rough  as  well  as  peaceful  and  calm. 

Then  the  storm  subsided  almost  as  quickly  as  it  rose.  Grad- 
ually the  lake  calmed.  Again  I  could  hear  rural  sounds  ema- 
nating from  the  distant  shore.  Once  more  the  ducks  settled  out 
in  the  middle.  Again  everything  was  much  like  it  was  at  the 
time  of  my  arrival. 

But  I  had  two  nice  ducks — all  I  wanted  for  a  good  meal.  So 
why  shoot  more?  And  the  old  blind  had  once  more  proved 
itself.  Ducks  could  still  be  shot  from  it.  Reluctantly,  as  the 
shadows  of  late  afternoon  streaked  the  landscape,  I  tore  my- 
self away  and  went  back  to  town.  But  some  day  I'm  going 
back  to  the  old  blind  and  relive  more  happy  days.  The  visit 
had  done  me  a  world  of  good. 

If  you  have  such  a  blind.  Reader,  why  don't  you  return  to 
it  sometime?  I'm  sure  you'll  be  richly  benefited,  too. 


A  Christmas  Rifle 


Each  year  at  Christmas,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can parents  face  a  new  problem.  Their  teenage  youngsters 
want  a  rifle  placed  under  the  tree,  and  mother  and  father 
have  worried  thoughts  about  the  right  thing  to  do. 

The  problem  should  be  met  squarely  and  handled  intelli- 
gently. Parents  of  all  generations  have  had  the  same  problem, 
and  parents  of  all  future  generations  will  face  the  same  one. 
The  story  of  the  pioneer  and  the  Indian  will  never  go  out  of 
our  folklore  as  long  as  the  cowboy  flashes  across  our 
TV  screens. 

The  first  thing  a  parent  must  do  is  to  decide  whether  his 
youngster  is  capable  of  accepting  responsibility  for  the  owner- 
ship of  a  rifle.  The  deciding  factor  here  does  not  necessarily 
mean  actual  age. 

Upon  deciding  to  purchase  the  rifle  the  parents  face  many 
responsibilities  of  their  own.  What  type  of  rifle  should  they 
buy?  Where  will  Junior  be  able  to  shoot  it?  Who  will  teach 
him  to  use  it  safely  so  he  won"t  be  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  rifle  to  get  as  a  starter  is  a 
.22  caliber  rimfire  bolt  action  rifle.  It  is  the  safest  gun  to 
handle,  it  is  not  noisy,  it  has  very  little  muzzle  blast  and  a 
recoil  of  little  consequence.  It  comes  in  various  weights  and 
stock  lengths  to  fit  all  youngsters  and  it  has  all  the  safety 
features  that  are  built  into  modern-day  weapons. 


Once  the  weapon  is  purchased,  the  next  problem  is  where 
will  Junior  shoot.  You  don't  want  him  to  go  out  and  shoot  on 
his  own  because  you  know  you  are  inviting  disaster.  In  fact, 
you  want  to  impress  upon  him  most  emphatically,  he  is  not 
to  fire  the  rifle  until  he  has  had  proper  instruction  under 
qualified,  experienced  instructors. 

There  are  several  courses  you  can  follow  to  make  sure 
your  youngster  will  learn  to  handle  a  rifle  safely.  When  you 
make  your  purchase  you  can  ask  the  dealer  for  the  location 
of  NRA  affiliated  clubs  in  your  vicinity  or  for  the  address 
and  names  of  NRA  certified  instructors  and  arrange  for 
proper  instruction. 

If  these  facilities  are  not  available  to  you,  you  can  write 
to  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  for  25  cents 
receive  a  "basic  rifle  instruction  manual."  Better  still,  if  no 
junior  rifle  club  is  located  near  you  and  you  know  that  several 
other  youngsters  are  receiving  rifles  for  Christmas,  you  can 
get  together  with  the  other  fathers  and  form  your  own  club. 
Through  the  NRA  instructor  program,  you  or  any  other 
father,  by  taking  the  proper  teaching  course  through  the  mail, 
can  qualify  as  a  club  leader. 

No  matter  what  course  you  decide  to  follow,  your  main 
duty  is  to  make  sure  your  youngster  learns  to  handle  his  rifle 
with  safety  and  proper  knowledge. 
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Public  Hunting  and  Fishing  Areas 
In  Tidewater  Virginia 

Text  and  Photos  by  M.  Rupert  Cutler,  Managing  Editor 


TWENTY  thousand  acres  of  upland,  marshland  and  im- 
poundments are  managed  for  fish  and  game  production 
by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  in 
Tidewater  Virginia. 

All  of  this  land  and  water  with  the  exception  of  3,000  acres 
of  upland  in  Surry  County  and  four  fishing  lakes  totalling  332 
acres  are  managed  primarily  for  water  bird  protection  and/ 
or  hunting.  The  development  of  these  wetlands  is  directed  by 
Charles  P.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  state  waterfowl  biologist. 

Since  March  1957  the  Commission  has  purchased  some 
5.000  acres  of  marshland  in  Accomack  County  near  the 
town  of  Saxis  for  a  public  shooting  area  for  waterfowl.  The 
project  areas,  known  locally  as  Freeschool  Marsh  and 
Michael's  Marsh,  are  divided  by  Messongo  Creek. 

Ponds  in  the  marsh  are  used  by  widgeons  (baldpate), 
mallards,  and  black  ducks.  The  open  water  adjacent  to  the 
area  is  used  by  scaup,  canvasback,  and  redhead  ducks  late  in 
the  season.   There  is  also  some  goose  usage  of  the  area. 

The  management  of  the  area  is  as  follows:  The  2,500-acre 
Freeschool  Marsh  is  open  to  the  public  for  waterfowl  shoot- 
ing only  on  Tuesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  of  each  week 
during  the  open  waterfowl  hunting  season;  Michael's  Marsh, 
constituting  the  balance  of  the  area,  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
refuge  and  is  closed  to  hunting  at  all  times. 

The  hunting  in  Freeschool  Marsh  is  open  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  There  are  no  permanent  blinds  allowed  on 
the  area,  but  temporary  unlicensed  blinds  may  be  erected  on 
the  ponds  or  on  the  shoreline.    Jump  shooting  is  allowed. 

In  both  Freeschool  and  Michael's  marshes  most  of  the 
ponds  are  located  in  the  western  third  of  the  marsh  area. 
The  proposed  development  here  consists  of  opening  up  the 
eastern  two-thirds  of  each  marsh  with  a  series  of  connecting 
shallow  ponds  by  means  of  "level  ditching." 

The  marsh  development  and  posting  work  on  the  Saxis 
area,  as  well  as  much  of  the  game  law  enforcement  work 
there,  is  done  by  Game  Manager  Granville  Ross  of  Messongo. 

Access  is  via  either  Route  695  (at  Temperanceville)  or 
Route  692  west  off  U.S.  Route  13  toward  Saxis.  While  the 
refuge  area  between  Messongo  Creek  and  Cattail  Creek  is 
accessible  only  by  water,  the  huntable  areas  may  be  reached 
by  (1)  heading  north  from  Route  695  on  Route  719  and  (2) 
heading  south  off  Route  695  between  Route  788  (which  leads 
to  a  public  boat  landing  often  used  by  rock  fishermen)  and 
Route  754  below  Saxis. 

The  Commission  approved  the  purchase  of  9,110-acre 
Mockhorn  Island  on  the  ocean  side  of  Eastern  Shore  in 
Northampton  County  in  March,   1959. 

Mockhorn  Island  is  a  typical  Atlantic  Coast  salt  marsh  with 
only  a  narrow  ridge  of  upland  along  its  western  edge. 

The  10  percent  of  the  island  which  is  high  ground  is  posted 
as  a  sanctuary  to  prevent  concentration  and  slaughter  of 
"marsh  hens"  on  a  high  tide.  The  balance  of  the  area — flats 
which  arc,  for  the  most  part,  underwater  at  high  tide — is  open 
to  the  public  for  oystcring,  crabbing,  clamming,  and  fishing 
as  well  as  for  hunting.  There  are  a  few  fresh  ponds  on  which 
a  few  ducks  and  Canada  geese  winter  annually. 


In  addition  to  being  a  top-flight  clapper  rail  hunting  area 
and  a  good  duck  marsh,  the  island  is  a  bird  watcher's  paradise. 
Large  flocks  of  shorebirds  visit  the  island  in  May  and  August. 

The  lodge,  barns,  forge,  barbecue  pit,  and  windmills  still 
standing  on  Mockhorn  were  built  over  50  years  ago  by  L.  A. 
Cushman,  who  ran  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  the 
island  for  years.  In  1948,  T.  A.  D.  Jones  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  bought  the  island  and  hired  Morandolph  "Mo" 
Birch  to  take  care  of  the  buildings  and  take  his  friends 
gunning.  When  the  Commission  bought  the  island  in  1959, 
Birch  was  retained  as  caretaker. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  state  does  not  maintain 
duck  blinds  or  provide  feeding  or  lodging  facilities  on  the 
island,  nor  does  it  make  professional  guides  available  to  duck 
hunters.  Duck  blinds  may  be  built  on  the  island  but  cannot 
be  licensed.    Duck  hunting  there  is  primarily  by  grass  boat. 


Mockhorn    Island    in    Northampton    County    is    a    top-flight    clapper    rail 
hunting    area.     The    ridge    of    high    land    is    closed    to    hunting. 


This   game   manager's   cabin   on   the   Saxis   Wildlife   Management   Area   in 

Accomack   County  was  carried  off  its  "foundations"   by  Hurricane  Donna. 

Duck    hunting    is    popular    on    the    Saxis    marsh. 
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Men  from  Oyster,  Magotha,  Quinby,  and  Wachapreague 
can  be  hired  for  approximately  SI 0.00  a  day  to  serve  as  rail- 
hunting  guides  there,  but  arrangements  for  guide  service 
should  be  made  a  week  in  advance  if  possible. 

Access  to  Mockhorn  Island  is,  of  course,  possible  only  by 
boat.  Best  public  boat  landing  nearby  is  at  Oyster  (west  on 
Route  639  from  U.S.  Route  13);  other  landings,  good  only 
at  high  tide,  are  at  Townsend  (Route  646  from  13)  and 
Magotha  (on  Route  655). 

In  February  1951  the  Commission  took  possession  of  Hog 
Island  and  200  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  adjacent  high  land. 
The  1,900-acre  "island"  was  purchased  from  J.  Harvie  Martin 
of  Richmond. 

Hog  Island  is  located  near  the  settlement  of  Bacon's  Castle 
in  Surry  County.  (A  sign  erected  on  Route  10  at  Bacon's 
Castle  reads  as  follows:  "On  this  point,  in  James  River  nine 
miles  Northeast,  the  settlers  kept  their  hogs  in  1608  ....'") 

The  Island  was  once  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Hog 
Island  Creek,  but  is  now  connected  by  a  causeway  and  a  road 
which  have  been  in  place  for  many  years.  On  the  island 
portion  there  are  numerous  tidal  streams,  hand-dug  canals, 
mud  flats,  and  marsh  areas  that  surround  the  lower  ridges. 

Management  techniques  used  offer  waterfowl  varied  types 
of  habitat:  Submerged  aquatics,  seeds  from  the  drawn-down 
system,  and  grazing  from  the  grain  fields. 


Although    Hog    Island    In    the    James    River    is    managed    primarily    as    a 
waterfowl     sanctuary,    bowhunters    may    take    white-tailed     deer    there. 


This   is   one  way   into  the   3,000-acre   Surry   County  tract  recently  opened 

to   the    public   by   the   Chesapeake   Corporation   of   West   Point.     Deer   are 

abundant  on  this  area. 


When  purchased  by  the  Commission,  Hog  Island  was 
attracting  fewer  than  100  geese  and  500  ducks.  Now  Water- 
fowl Refuge  Supervisor  W.  H.  Taylor  finds  that  7,000  geese 
and  8.000  ducks  are  wintering  there  annually.  Game  Mana- 
ger Roy  Ashby  assists  in  the  farm-like  operations  there. 

No  hunting  with  firearms  is  permitted  within  1,000  yards 
of  the  refuge,  but  waterfowl  hunting  has  improved  outside 
this  perimeter.  Only  archers  are  allowed  to  hunt  the  island, 
for  carp  in  the  summer  and  deer  during  the  early  archery 
season.  Less  than  a  dozen  whitetails  are  taken  off  the  island 
annually  by  the  bowmen,  who  are  allowed  to  camp  on  the 
refuge  during  the  two-week  season. 

Hog  Island  is  accessible  via  Route  617.  It  is  about  six 
miles  north  of  Bacon's  Castle,  which  is  on  Route  10  a  few 
miles  east  of  Surry. 

Take  Route  617  south  from  Bacon's  Castle  a  few  miles,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  you'll  arrive  at  one  of  the  areas  in  Vir- 
ginia most  recently  opened  to  public  hunting. 

The  Chesapeake  Corporation  of  Virginia — a  West  Point 
company  manufacturing  kraft  pulp  and  paper  products — 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  state  game  commission  in 
October  1960  under  the  terms  of  which  the  general  public 
is  now  allowed  to  hunt  on  two  large  blocks  of  Chesapeake 
Corporation-owned  land.    One  of  these  is  in  Surry  County. 

Known  as  the  Surry  Lumber  Company  tract,  this  3,000- 
acre  area  will  be  used  primarily  for  deer  hunting.  It  can  be 
entered  from  the  west  side  of  Route  617  north  of  626. 

(The  second  tract  open  to  the  public  is  in  Bedford  and 
Campbell  counties.  Known  as  the  Amold-Perrow-Mattox 
tract,  it  will  be  used  mainly  by  small  game  hunters.  Bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Staunton  River,  it  is  12  miles  southwest  of 
AltaVista  via  Routes  43,  630  and  631.) 

Sportsmen  utilizing  these  lands  are  required  to  have  a  Vir- 
ginia hunting  license  and  a  Chesapeake  Corporation  permit 
which  may  be  obtained  without  charge  from  either  the 
forestry  department  office  of  the  Chesapeake  Corporation  in 
West  Point  or  R.  F.  Brake,  Chesapeake  Corporation  Area 
Forester,  Apt.  10,  Vista  Acres,  Wards  Ferry  Road,  Lynchburg. 

One  more  duck  hunting  area  in  Tidewater  Virginia  open 
to  the  general  public  is  a  marsh  of  some  400  acres  owned  by 
the  game  commission  on  the  Chickahominy  River  in  Charles 
City  County.  Accessible  only  by  water,  it  is  located  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake  above  Walkers  Dam  and  south  of  the 
state  Division  of  Forestry  tree  nursery  on  Route  60  near 
Windsor  Shades.  Jump  shooting  only  is  permitted;  permanent 
blinds  are  not  allowed.  State  Game  Warden  B.  L.  Adams  of 
Providence  Forge  patrols  this  area. 

Four  game  commission-controlled  public  fishing  lakes  and 
two  commission-owned  boat  landings  are  located  in  Tide- 
water Virginia: 

Airfield  Pond  in  Sussex  County  is  south  of  Wakefield  on 
Route  628.  Baxters  Pond  in  Prince  George  County  is  north 
of  Disputanta  on  Route  625  approximately  one  mile,  then 
left  on  road  to  pond.  Game  Refuge  Pond  in  Sussex  County 
is  five  miles  south  of  Disputanta  on  Route  460,  then  west  on 
Route  602  for  three  miles  and  south  on  Route  625  for  one 
mile.  Winbome  Mill  Pond  in  Southampton  County  is  ap- 
proximately 6'/i  miles  south  of  Franklin. 

Back  Bay  Headquarters  Landing  in  Princess  Anne  County 
is  at  Back  Bay  Warden  Headquarters,  which  is  located  ap- 
proximately three  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Back  Bay 
on  Route  622.  Knotts  Island  Landing  in  Princess  Anne 
County  is  at  dead  end  of  Route  644  (via  North  Carolina)  on 
Knotts  Island  in  Back  Bav. 
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Tanning  Hides  and  Small  Fur  Skins  at  Home 


BY  MAX  CARPENTER,  District  Game  Biologist 


IT  IS  fairly  easy  to  learn  to  tan  hides  and  small  fur  skins  at 
home.  A  minimum  of  tools  is  needed,  and  the  required 
chemicals  can  be  obtained  from  a  drug  store. 
It  should  be  mentioned  at  the  start  that  tanning  leather  re- 
quires time  and  patience;  the  inexperienced  tanner  should 
know  that  his  first  attempt  will  not  produce  leather  with  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  that  produced  by  a  professional  or 
commercial  tanner.  If  a  more  thorough  job  is  desired,  there 
are  good  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  tanning  which  should  be 
secured.  Otherwise,  the  instructions  contained  herein  are  suffi- 
cient to  do  a  good  job  and  in  some  cases  are  the  same  methods 
as  described  in  the  bulletins  listed  in  the  bibliography.  These 
methods  have  been  tried  by  the  writer  and  have  produced 
good  results. 

Securing  Hides 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  hide  or  fur  to  work  on. 
Hides  and  fur  skins  can  be  obtained  during  the  hunting  season 
from  animals  you  kill  or  from  other  hunters.  Avoid  picking 
up  game  or  furbearing  animals  killed  on  the  road  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  the  pelts  are  thin,  and  it  is  illegal  to  have  them  in  your 
possession.  In  season,  however,  animals  trapped  or  found  dead 
on  the  road  can  be  saved,  skinned  and  the  hide  tanned  if  not 
too  badly  mutilated. 

The  hide  and  fur  of  deer  and  squirrel  are  probably  the  best 
to  start  with,  mainly  because  they  are  easy  to  prepare  for  the 
tanning  process.  They  are  tough,  are  not  greasy  and  can  be 
fleshed  easily.  Groundhog,  which  is  related  to  the  squirrel, 
has  a  tough  hide,  but  some  individuals  are  fat,  and  fleshing  is 
more  difficult.  Small  mammal  hides  such  as  the  mole  or  chip- 
munk are  soft,  tough  and  easy  to  work. 

Preliminary  Operations 

Assuming  that  the  animal  has  been  skinned  and  the  hide 
fleshed,  space  will  not  be  taken  here  for  the  various  methods 
of  doing  so.  It  should  be  understood  that  a  hide  cannot  be 
tanned  unless  it  is  free  from  all  meat,  flesh,  mud,  blood,  salt. 


Fleshing  knife 

and  is  in  a  fresh  condition.  If  tanning  cannot  be  started  within 
one  day,  large  hides  should  be  salted  and  small  fur  skins 
should  be  turned  inside  out  and  air  dried  until  the  tanning 
process  is  started.  When  tanned,  the  skin  of  large  animals  is 
referred  to  as  a  side  of  leather.  The  skin  of  a  furbcarer  when 
tanned  with  the  fur  on  is  called  a  fur  skin. 

Soaking 

Several  hours  before  tanning,  the  hide  should  be  soaked  in 
clean  water.  All  soaking  and  tanning  should  be  done  in  a 
wooden  barrel  or  a  large  earthen  crock  with  five  to  ten  gallon 
capacity.  Never  use  a  metal  container. 


Let  the  hide  soak  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  it  is 
placed  on  a  fleshing  beam  or  wide  board  and  worked  over  on 
both  sides  with  a  dull  hunting  knife.  (The  writer  uses  an  old 
blunt  bayonet  that  works  fine.)  This  is  called  scudding  and 


Fleshing   beam 


Slickers  for  scudding  hides 


is  very  important.  It  works  the  dirt  and  water  out  of  the 
hair,  and  loose  flesh  from  the  flesh  side  of  the  hide.  The  out- 
side or  hair  side  is  often  called  the  grain  side,  while  the  inside 
is  called  the  flesh  side  of  a  hide. 

Limuig 

If  the  hide  or  fur  skin  is  to  be  tanned  with  the  hair  on.  skip 
this  section  and  go  on  to  the  tanning  method  of  your  choice. 
However,  if  you  are  tanning  a  deer  hide  into  buckskin,  the 
hair  must  be  removed  before  tanning. 

Mix  four  or  five  quarts  of  hydratcd  lime  with  five  gallons  of 
water.  For  a  smaller  mixture,  a  quart  of  hydratcd  lime  to  one 
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gallon  of  water  will  do.  Place  the  hide  in  this  lime  water  and 
leave  for  six  to  10  days.  When  thoroughly  limed,  the  hair  will 
slide  off  readily  by  pushing  with  your  hand.  It  is  advisable  to 
wear  rubber  gloves  in  removing  the  hair  because  the  lime 
water  is  hard  on  the  hands.  After  the  hair  is  completely  re- 
moved, place  the  hide  on  the  beam  again  and  scud  the  grain 
side  to  work  out  as  much  lime  and  grease  as  possible. 

Deliming 

After  the  hide  has  been  through  the  dehairing  and  fleshing 
operation,  soak  it  in  clean  water  for  four  or  five  hours.  Then 
scud  again.  Buy  one  ounce  of  U.  S.  P.  lactic  acid.  Fill  a  con- 
tainer with  10  gallons  of  water  and  stir  in  the  lactic  acid,  mix- 
ing thoroughly  with  a  paddle.  Put  the  hide  into  this  solution 
for  24  hours  to  stop  the  action  of  the  lime.  If  lactic  acid  can- 
not be  obtained,  use  one  pint  of  vinegar  for  each  ounce  of 
lactic  acid. 

Tanning 

Salt:  There  are  occasions  when  it  is  impossible  to  get  other 
tanning  materials,  or  it  may  be  desired  to  preserve  the  speci- 
men until  the  proper  tanning  materials  can  be  obtained.  In 
such  cases,  very  small  hides  can  be  tanned,  or  at  least  pre- 
served, simply  by  using  table  salt  or  borax.  Borax  is  finer  and 
will  dust  on  the  hide  and  cover  better  than  salt.  If  no  further 
tanning  is  desired,  allow  a  liberal  application  of  salt  or  borax 
to  remain  on  the  hide  for  several  days.  Then  soak  in  clear 
water,  dry,  oil,  and  work  as  described  below. 

Alcohol  and  turpentine:  The  following  method  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  for  small  fur  skins  and  has  been  used  successfully 
on  rabbit,  squirrel  and  groundhog  skins.  As  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  it  was  first  tried  by  some  biologists  in  India  during 
World  War  II  when  other  materials  were  not  available. 

Use  a  large-mouthed  gallon  jar  with  a  screw  top.  Place  in 
it  enough  wood  alcohol  and  turpentine  in  equal  parts  to  cover 
a  small  fur  skin.  A  half  pint  of  each  would  be  sufficient  for  a 
squirrel  or  rabbit  skin.  Shake  or  stir  the  solution  each  day,  be- 
cause the  alcohol  and  turpentine  will  separate. 

After  a  week  or  10  days,  remove  the  skin  and  wash  in  soapy 
water  to  remove  the  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  grease.  (Use  a 
detergent,  never  cake  or  lye  soap.)  Then  rinse  well  several 
times  to  remove  the  soap.  Dry  the  skin  by  squeezing,  not  by 
wringing,  and  when  partly  dry,  paint  some  oil  on  the  flesh 
side.  Use  neat's-foot,  olive,  or  a  regular  tanner's  oil.  Work 
the  skin  between  the  hands  to  soften.  If  the  skin  becomes  dry 
and  brittle,  soak  in  warm  water  until  soft  again  and  work  as 
before.  Usually  hides  are  worked  over  a  smooth  tapered  board, 
which  is  referred  to  as  staking  or  breaking  the  skin.  This  soak- 
ing, working  and  drying  may  have  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times.  Some  very  thin  hides  never  do  become  soft  like 
those  with  more  body. 

Combination  tannage:  While  this  method  is  listed  for  fur 
skins,  it  also  seems  to  be  the  best  for  larger  hides  such  as 
deer.  Dissolve  one-half  pound  of  aluminum  sulfate  and  one- 
half  pound  of  table  salt  together  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Dissolve  IVi  ounces  of  gambler  in  a  little  boiling  water. 
(Gambler  can  be  obtained  from  the  G.  S.  Cheney  Co.,  15 
Union  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  for  $1.50  a  pound.)  In- 
stead of  gambler,  two  or  three  ounces  of  finely  powdered 
dwarf  sumac  leaves  may  be  used.  Mix  the  two  solutions  and 
add  enough  water  to  make  one  gallon.  Store  this  solution  in 
a  glass  jar  for  later  use. 

Soak,  soften,  and  clean  the  skin  as  previously  described  and 
lay  it  out  flat  and  smooth,  flesh  side  up.  Make  a  moderately 


thin  paste  from  the  gambler  solution  and  flour,  mixing  only 
enough  to  cover  the  hide  at  one  time.  If  the  skin  has  a  hard 
texture  and  lacks  natural  grease,  thoroughly  mix  a  little  olive 
oil  or  glycerin  with  the  paste.  Apply  from  two  to  three  coat- 
ings of  the  paste,  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  skin. 
Only  thick  skins  require  three  coatings.  Each  coating  should 
be  about  one-eighth  inch  thick  and  should  be  applied  at  inter- 
vals of  24  hours.  Between  applications  the  skin  should  be 
kept  covered  with  wet  newspaper.  Scrape  off  most  of  the  old 
coating  before  putting  on  a  new  one.  After  the  last  coating 
has  been  applied,  spread  out  the  skin  uncovered  or  hang  it  up 
to  dry  slowly. 

When  practically  dry,  wash  off  the  flour  paste,  rinse  for 
several  minutes  in  water  containing  an  ounce  of  borax  to  the 
gallon,  then  in  water  alone.  Squeeze  out  most  of  the  water. 
Put  the  skin  over  a  beam  and  slick  it  out  well  on  the  flesh  side 
with  the  back  of  a  knife,  thus  working  out  most  of  the  water. 
Again  lay  the  skin  out  smoothly,  flesh  side  up,  and  apply  a 
thin  coating  of  any  animal  fat,  fresh  butter  being  particularly 
good,  or  a  nondrying  oil,  such  as  neat's-foot,  castor,  or  olive 
oil.  If  the  skin  originally  was  very  greasy,  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  any  oil. 

When  nearly  dry,  but  still  slightly  damp,  begin  to  work  the 
skin  in  all  directions,  stretching  it  from  comer  to  corner  and 
working  the  flesh  side  over  a  stake  or  a  wooden  edge,  such  as 
the  back  of  a  chair  or  piece  of  board  clamped  in  a  vise. 


A 


Stake  for  softening   skins 

The  time  to  begin  working  is  important  and  is  best  judged 
from  experience.  The  skin  may  also  be  worked  this  way 
through  smooth  metal  rings.  Much  of  the  success  in  getting  a 
soft  skin  lies  in  this  repeated  working,  which  must  be  done 
while  the  skin  is  drying  out,  not  after  it  is  dry.  If  the  skin  is 
not  soft  enough  when  dry,  it  must  be  evenly  dampened  and 
worked  again  while  drying.  This  may  be  repeated  several 
times  if  necessary. 

After  softening  and  drying  out,  it  is  well  to  give  the  skin  a 
hasty  bath  in  gasoline.  If  the  skin  is  too  greasy,  this  must  be 
done.  This  also  helps  to  deodorize  some  skins,  such  as  those 
of  the  skunk. 

Finally,  to  clean  and  brighten  the  tanned  skin,  tumble  or 
work  it  repeatedly  in  dry,  warm  sawdust,  preferably  hard- 
wood sawdust,  or  bran  or  commeal.  Clean  these  out  of  the 
fur  by  gentle  shaking,  beating,  combing,  and  brushing. 

The  flesh  side  may  be  smoothed  if  necessary  by  working 
over  with  a  sandpaper  block.  This  also  helps  to  soften  the 
skin  further.  If  desired,  the  thicker  sections  of  the  skin  may 
be  made  thinner  and  more  flexible  by  shaving  off  some  of  the 
skin  or  hide. 
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Many  inquiries  are  received  as  to  a  suitable  method  to  use 
in  tanning  a  snake  skin.  A  good  method  was  described  in 
SPORTS  AFIELD  in  1956  that  works  fine.  The  article  de- 
scribed how  to  make  a  hatband  out  of  a  snake  skin.  After  the 
skin  is  tanned,  as  described  below,  it  could  be  used  in  other 
ways  such  as  a  covering  for  a  belt,  knife  sheath,  and  other 
similar  projects. 

Tanning  a  Snalie  Skin 

1.  Snake  should  be  skinned  soon  after  death  or  quick- 
frozen  until  you're  set  to  tan.  Split  on  belly  side,  and 
either  cut  the  head  and  tail  off  or  leave  both  on.  Use 
caution  in  skinning  out  the  head  of  a  rattler  or  copper- 
head. 

2.  Rub  borax  on  flesh  side  after  skinning,  until  the  meaty 
membrane  can  be  removed  easily  with  your  finger;  if 
left  on,  it  might  spoil  the  skin. 

3.  Mix  '/4 -pound  of  hydrated  household  lime  in  two  quarts 
water  and  put  folded  skin  in  this  solution  for  two  days, 
stirring  thrice  daily. 

4.  Scrape  off  scales;  wash  skin  in  cold  water;  pickle  three 
days  in  gallon  of  water,  V4 -pound  alum,  all  salt  it  can 
hold;  stir  daily. 

5.  Wash  in  cold  water;  blot;  rub  flesh  side  lengthwise  over 
medium-sharp  hatchet  to  soften;  rub  in  neat's-foot  oil; 
hang  up  to  dry. 

6.  Next  day  work  skin  again  and  wash  in  detergent  to  re- 
move oil.  Dry;  work  third  time. 

The  skin  is  then  ready  to  be  trimmed  and  glued  to  project. 
Use  a  neutral  shoe  polish  to  wax  the  outside  of  the  skin  and 
buff  with  a  soft  cloth. 

If  you  have  an  animal  pelt  or  snake  skin  and  feel  brave 
enough  to  try  your  hand  at  tanning,  good  luck  to  you  in  your 
endeavor  to  develop  a  worthwhile  hobby.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
methods  mentioned  here  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
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A  Teacher  Speaks  Up 

By  E.  E.  SINCLAIR 
A  nnandale,  Virginia 

I  TEACH  eighth  grade  English  and  history  at  Edgar  Allan 
Poc  Intermediate  School  in  Annandale,  Virginia.  Last 
summer  the  Izaak  Walton  League  granted  me  a  $100 
scholarship  to  attend  a  teacher  workshop  in  natural  resources 
conservation  at  The  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williams- 
Mr.  Sinclair's  tallc  wba  given  bcfo 
Virginia  Division.  Izaali  Walton  1,. 
Viririnia,  on  October  14,   1960. 


burg,  Virginia.  Perhaps  you  may  wonder  what  in  the  world 
conservation  has  to  do  with  English  and  history.  It  has 
everything  to  do  with  English  and  history!  Before  I  go  any 
further,  first  let  me  give  a  brief  description  of  the  course  and 
what  it  has  accomplished  so  far. 

The  teacher  workshop  in  natural  resources  conservation 
is  offered  each  summer  at  V.P.I.,  The  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  Virginia  State  College.  The  formal  title  is  Ed.  451. 
The  three-week  course  consists  of  lecture,  lab,  and  field  trips. 
Every  phase  of  conservation  is  covered  very  thoroughly  and 
systematically  (i.e.,  rocks  minerals,  marine  life,  soil,  water, 
forestry,  and  wildlife).  Upon  completion  of  each  phase,  there 
is  a  test.  In  the  five  years  that  this  course  has  been  offered, 
approximately  350  teachers  have  received  credit  in  this  field. 
These  teachers  reach  15,000  to  20,000  students  annually. 

From  this  description,  perhaps  you  can  begin  to  see  how 
natural  resources  conservation  can  fit  so  easily  into  any  class- 
room. It  covers  every  part  of  our  daily  lives. 

In  my  history  class,  for  instance,  conservation  fits  in  quite 
well  as  part  of  our  great  "American  Heritage,"  even  as  far 
back  as  George  Washington.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  colonists' 
lives  depended  on  natural  resources  (even  as  ours  do  today), 
and  the  early  growth  and  progress  of  this  country  depended 
on  careful  and  wise  use  of  our  forests,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

This  teacher  workshop  can  also  be  put  to  use  as  a  guide- 
post  in  vocational  guidance;  for  instance,  many  of  my  stu- 
dents, even  now,  show  interest  in  the  fields  of  geology,  for- 
estry, and  biology.  The  workshop  this  summer  by  no  means 
qualified  me  as  an  expert  in  these  fields,  but  it  did,  however, 
put  me  in  a  much  better  position  to  inform  and  encourage 
the  steps  of  any  student  who  is  turning  in  that  direction. 

I  have  also  found,  from  attending  this  workshop,  a  wealth 
of  information  for  my  English  classes.  Kids  love  the  out-of- 
doors;  they  are  the  outdoors!  Fish  can't  live  without  water, 
and  our  youth  would  be  lost  without  the  outdoors,  obviously! 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  this  particular  field  con- 
servation is  a  "natural." 

For  me,  this  teacher  workshop  has  opened  many  new 
horizons.  I  find  a  great  personal  reward  in  the  challenge  it 
has  offered  to  me  in  the  classroom.  I  find  an  even  greater 
reward  in  the  thought  that  this  opportunity,  afforded  to  me 
most  graciously  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  has  given  me 
the  key  to  unlock  not  only  many,  many  young  minds,  but 
also  it  is  a  very  effective  way  to  instill  the  meaning  and  im- 
portance of  conservation  in  159  homes!  .  .  .  and  this  is  only 
the  first  year! 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  a  note  of  a  different  tone — 
one  that  I  think  is  of  greatest  importance.  Perhaps  I  may 
step  on  a  few  toes,  but  sometimes  stepping  on  a  few  toes 
gets  things  done  .  .  .  quickly!! 

There  has  been  some  question,  within  a  few  chapters  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  about  granting  workshop  scholar- 
ships to  teachers  working  outside  their  particular  area  in 
areas  where  there  is  no  IWL  chapter.  I  think  this  is  being 
extremely  selfish!  You  say.  "Charity  begins  at  home."  Yes.  it 
does!  But  your  home  isn't  your  particular  area;  it  isn't  your 
particular  county.  Your  home  is  this  great  country  of  ours. 
Remember.  WE  ARE  ALL  AMERICANS!  When  you  joined 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  took  the  pledge,  certainly  you 
didn't  think  only  of  your  particular  county  then!!  That  pledge 
includes  ALL  of  this  great  land  of  ours.  What  better  way 
can  there  be  to  contribute,  so  unselfishly,  to  the  perpetuation 
of  the  basic  idea  laid  down  in  the  Izaak  Walton  pledge. 
ANYONE  WHO  BHCOMES  WRAPPED  UP  IN  THEM- 
SELVES MAKES  A  MICiHTY  SMALL  PACKAGE. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  BUILDING  218-ACRE  LAKE  IN  FAIRFAX  COUNTY.  Ground  has  been  broken  for  218-acre 
Burke  Lake  in  Fairfax  County.  This  new  Virginia  game  conmiission-owned  public 
fishing  lake  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  a  year.  Contracts  totaling  some 
$150,000  have  been  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidders,  Edward  E.  Harwell,  Inc.  of 
Orange  County,  to  clear  the  timber,  and  Moore,  Kelly  and  Reddish,  Inc.  of  Orange 
County,  to  build  the  45-foot-high  earth  fill  dam.  The  latter  firm  is  the  same  firm 
which  built  the  dam  at  game  commission-owned  Lake  Shenandoah,  near  Harrisonburg. 
Land  for  this  project  was  obtained  and  deeded  to  the  Commission  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Park  Authority,  some  of  it  having  been  purchased  and  some  donated. 
Fish  biologists  plan  to  stock  the  new  lake  with  bass  and  bluegills  and  open  the 
lake  to  the  public  in  the  summer  of  1962.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lake  will 
support  20,000  to  30,000  fishing  trips  per  season  with  an  annual  harvest  of  about 
the  same  number  of  pounds  of  fish.  The  lake  will  be  fertilized  in  order  to  produce 
more  fish  of  catchable  size. 

GAME  COMMISSION  PASSES  REGULATION  CHANGE  PROPOSALS.  The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 

Fisheries,  at  its  October  14  meeting  in  Richmond,  adopted  several  important  fish 
regulation  change  proposals.  These  proposals,  which  will  be  voted  on  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  its  December  9  meeting,  include: 

An  earlier  opening  for  trout  season  to  facilitate  in-season  stocking — and  eliminate 
hatchery  truck-following.  ("The  statewide  open  angling  season  for  trout  shall  be 
from  12  o'clock  noon,  the  first  Saturday  in  April  to  one  hour  after  sunset  December 
31,  and  from  one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sunset  on  intervening  days, 
with  the  following  exceptions:  The  season  will  be  closed  from  the  first  Monday 
in  May  through  the  following  Friday  in  Lee,  Wise,  Scott,  Dickenson,  Russell,  Wash- 
ington, Buchanan,  Tazewell,  Smyth,  Bland,  Wythe,  Giles,  Craig,  Alleghany, 
Botetourt,  Bath,  Rockbridge,  Highland,  Augusta  and  Rockingham  Counties.  The  season 
will  be  closed  from  the  second  Monday  in  May  through  the  following  Friday  in  Gray- 
son, Carroll,  Pulaski,  Montgomery,  Floyd,  Patrick,  Roanoke,  Franklin,  Henry, 
Bedford,  Amherst,  Nelson,  Albemarle,  Greene,  Madison,  Page,  Rappahannock,  Warren, 
Shenandoah  and  Frederick  Counties".)  In-season  stocking  will  be  carried  out  when 
the  streams  are  closed  to  all  fishing. 

Setting  aside  the  Rapidan  and  Staunton  Rivers  in  Madison  County  above  the  lower 
Shenandoah  National  Park  boundary  for  "fishing  for  fun  only"  using  barbless  hooks 
and  returning  all  fish  for  someone  else  to  catch.  It  is  proposed  that  the  season 
on  these  streams  be  from  the  opening  of  the  statewide  season  to  October  15. 
Rescinding  Regulation  No.  106  to  allow  Craig  and  John's  Creeks  in  Craig  County 
to  be  stocked  and  fished  for  trout.  Extending  the  season  for  fishing  for  carp  and 
gar  with  bow  and  arrow  to  run  from  March  1  through  October  31. 
Last  winter's  deep  snows  reduced  the  number  of  quail  in  southwest  Virginia,  so 
the  Commission  proposed  that  the  quail  season  be  shortened  in  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  to  end  on  December  31  instead  of  on  January  15.  This  district 
includes  Lee,  Scott,  Wise,  Dickenson,  Buchanan,  Russell,  Washington,  Smyth, 
Pulaski,  Giles,  Bland,  and  Tazewell  counties.  Three  additional  counties,  Wythe, 
Grayson  and  Carroll,  are  also  being  considered  for  the  short  quail  season. 

GAME  COMMISSION  TO  IMPROVE  ACCESS  TO  FISHING  WATERS.  The  Commission  has  authorized  the 

development  of  a  newly  acquired  point  known  as  Morgan's  Ford,  which  is  on  Route  624 

at  the  Shenandoah  River  in  Warren  County.  This  land  was  donated  to  the  Commission 

by  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball  of  Warren  County. 

The  construction  of  boat  launching  facilities  in  the  near  future  has  also  been 

authorized  on  all  game  commission-owned  lakes,  beginning  with  Fluvanna  Puritan 

Lake.  These  facilities  will  not  be  elaborate  but  will  provide  a  place  for  boaters  to 

get  their  boats  into  the  water  with  ease. 

All  Commissioned-owned  lakes,  starting  with  Lake  Shenandoah  in  Rockingham  County, 

will  also  have  modern  drainage  facilities  installed  within  the  next  few  years,  as 

authorized  by  the  Commission  October  14.  These  new  gate  valves  will  facilitate 

drainage  for  fish  management  purposes. 
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Charles   Quick   helps   Jack   Cwynn,    state   gome   research   biologist,   bait  a 

clearing   to  attract  wiM  turkeys.     After  turkeys  are  attracteci  to  a  baited 

area,   a    30-foot   cannon    net   trap   is   rolled   out   by   Gwynn   (below). 


Gwynn    (left)    places    the    weight    and    explosive    into    one    of    the    three 

cannons.      Charles    Quick    (right)    covers    the    net    and    the    cannons    with 

dead    leaves    to    conceal    the    rig    from    the    turkeys. 


Before    daylight,    Gwynn    is    in    the    blind    some    30    yards    from    the    set 

cannon  net.    Through  a  peephole  he  watches  for  turkeys  to  arrive,  ready 

to    set   off    the    cannons    that   carry   the   net   over    the    turkeys. 


Virginia's 

MODERN  TURKEY  RKSI 


After  nine  hours  of  motionle 


waiting,  this   photograph  was  taken  through  a  pci 
the    net   over   the   turkeys    that 


Last  year  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  went  out  of  the  turkc> 
raising  business.  Ciame  biologists  have  turned  to  trapping  turkeys  it 
u ell-populated  areas  and  releasing  them  in  areas  that  can  siippoi 
turkeys  but  have  a  low  population  now  to  provide  better  turkey  limit 
ing  for  the  state's  sportsmen. 

Last  year  and  again  this  past  fall,  biologists  trapped  wild  lurkcv 
with  the  use  of  a  cannon  net  trap  on  the  Commission-owned  Gathrigh. 
area  in  Bath  and  Alleghany  Counties  and  at  the  Big  Levels  Fedcra 
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An  adult  gobbler   is  caught  and  transferred  to  a  sack  for  the  flight  to 

southwest  Virginia  where   126  such  wild-trapped  turkeys  have  gone  in 

the    last    two    years. 


Before  the  turkey   is  taken  to  the  airport  it  is  banded  for  future  identifi- 
cation.   Dick  Perry  of  Holiday  Airlines  takes  one  of  his  feathered  passen- 
gers   from    Gwynn    (right)    at    the    Charlottesville    airport. 


ila  I  the  blind.     The   cannons   have  just   been   exploded   and   the   weights  are   carrying 
ft  Jred   in  mid-air  under  the   net. 


A'ildlife  Refuge  in  Augusta  County.  A  total  of  126  wild  turkeys  have 
low  been  trapped  and  flown  from  these  areas  to  locations  in  south- 
vestern  Virginia.  This  year  the  birds  went  to  High  Knob  in  Wise 
I^ounty,  Havens  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Roanoke  County,  and 
^'eathercamp  Game  Management  Unit  in  Washington  County. 

It  is  believed  that  these  wild-trapped  turkeys  will  provide  a  better 
ireeding  stock  from  which  to  build  a  healthy  and  wary  population  of 
vild  turkeys  for  future  generations  to  hunt  in  Virginia. 


After   a   flight   to   Roanoke,    Game   Biologist   John    McLaughlin    and    Gome 

Warden  Harry  Kingery  take  the  turkeys  from  the  plane  and  release  them 

in     the     Havens     Wildlife     Management     Area. 


King  CottoHtail 


By  J.  P.  LINDUSKA 

Director  of  Wildlife  Management 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 


THE  United  States  can  well  boast  of  its  rich  variety  of 
small  game.  In  the  South,  it's  the  bobwhite  quail  that 
ranks  first  in  the  esteem  of  Dixie's  sportsmen.  New  Eng- 
landers  speak  better  than  well  of  their  ruffed  grouse  shooting. 
And  pheasants  are  the  target  of  real  anticipation  in  a  score  of 
our  northern  states.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  the  popular  gray 
squirrel,  or  in  other  places  the  handsome  fox  squirrel  that 
commands  attention  of  the  sporting  public.  But  every  place 
it's  the  cottontail,  for  this  is  the  one  game  species  that  can 
claim  total  ubiquity  in  its  distribution. 

It's  an  established  fact  that  King  Cottontail  occurs  in  all  48 
states.  It's  a  good  bet  that  he  inhabits  virtually  every  county 
in  every  state.  And  he's  the  young  gunner's  prize  and  the 
gentleman-hunter's  delight  wherever  he  appears  in  sporting 
numbers,  and  that's  just  about  every  place. 

Hunting  cottontails  can  be  as  simple  as  strolling  out  the 
back  door  with  a  battered  old  shotgun  or  22  caliber  rifle  cra- 
dled in  your  arm.  Or  it  can  be  an  involved,  tradition-filled 
event  involving  a  half-dozen  gunners  and  twice  as  many  bea- 
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gles,  bassets  or  others  of  the  small-hound  breeds.  But  regard- 
less of  how  he's  taken,  it's  a  fact  that  he  is  taken  in  greater 
numbers  than  any  other  species  of  upland  game. 

A  number  of  states  boast  an  annual  cottontail  harvest  in 
excess  of  a  million  and  several  claim  a  yearly  hunter  take  of 
two  to  three  million  or  more.  The  national  figure  runs  around 
30  million — and  that's  a  lot  of  hasenpfeffer  in  any  language. 

In  a  number  of  states  where  cottontail  demand  exceeded 
supply,  it  used  to  be  that  game  officials  tried  to  take  up  the 
slack  by  importing  live-trapped  bunnies  from  the  "have  plenty" 
states.  About  all  the  good  accomplished  was  that  it  put  a  lot 
of  Missouri  farm  boys  through  college.  States  on  the  import- 
ing end  found  that  the  non-resident  rabbits  didn't  do  as  weH 
as  the  homegrown  product.  And  that's  about  what  you'd  ex- 
pect. If  Eskimos  were  in  short  supply  and  couldn't  make  a  liv- 
ing in  country  they  know  and  are  adapted  to,  you  couldn't  ex- 
pect to  populate  the  Arctic  by  transplanting  New  York  apart- 
ment dwellers. 

Like  a  lot  of  noble  experiments  in  game  management,  it 
took  several  million  dollars  worth  of  trial  to  convince  all  the 
folks  it  was  a  bad  deal.  But  it  became  obvious  that  the  dis- 
placed rabbits  which  cost  a  dollar  each  to  import  were  costing 
20  to  30  dollars  by  the  time  they  reached  the  hunter's  bag. 
You  have  to  figure  it  that  way  if  only  one  in  20,  or  less,  lasts 
long  enough  to  furnish  gunning  sport. 

It's  pretty  obvious  now  that  the  only  economical  way  of  up- 
ping  cottontail  production  is  to  build  from  the  ground  up. 
Even  as  you  and  I,  rabbits  need  adequate  food  and  decent  liv- 
ing quarters  in  order  to  prosper.  And  providing  these  needn't 
be  a  costly  or  involved  operation.  In  fact,  a  little  laziness  on 
the  average  farm  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  cottontails. 

As  your  fence-rows  grow  up  to  shrubs  and  vines,  don't  fret 
about  the  need  for  cleaning  them  out.  Tell  the  neighbors  and 
friends  they're  rabbit  management  plots  (which  they  will  be), 
and  plan  to  do  your  hunting  there  in  a  few  years.  Quail  and 
pheasants  will  use  them,  too,  and  songbirds  aplenty. 

If  you're  in  a  hurry  to  get  cover  on  the  ground,  brushpiles 
will  do  it.  Use  a  few  big  stones,  a  log,  stump  or  an  old  oil 
drum  for  a  base  to  pile  on.  You  can't  get  equipment  into  fence 
corners  and  these  are  good  spots  for  a  little  rabbit  manage- 
ment via  the  brushpile  technique.  The  border  between  crop- 
land and  woodlot  is  another  good  spot,  and  it  won't  conflict  at 
all  with  a  paying  farm  operation. 

Here  at  Remington  Farms  we  found  that  the  narrow  inside 
loops  of  diversion  terraces  were  logical  spots  for  game  plant- 
ings. On  a  couple  of  them  we  put  in  whatever  was  easy  to  get 
in  the  way  of  shrubs:  a  little  multiflora  rose,  red  osier  and 
gray  dogwood,  shrub  lespedeza,  and  topped  it  o(T  with  sericea 
on  the  edges.  It  was  almost  indecent  the  way  the  rabbits  re- 
sponded. On  one  unit,  just  a  couple  acres  in  size,  we  took  48 
cottontails  last  fall. 

The  plantings  worked  almost  too  good.  It  about  made  a 
nervous  wreck  of  our  beagles.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  of 
those  little  fcllous  trv  to  chase  three  rabbits  at  the  same  time? 
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The    Wakefield    Sportsmen's    Club    Lodge,    located    two    miles    south    of    Wakefield    on    Route    620,    serves    as    a    meeting    place    for    many    organizations. 
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The  Wakefield  Community  Hunt  Club 

By  GEORGE  L.  MUNFORD,  President 

Wakefield  Community  Hunt  Club 

Wakefield,    Virginia 


IN  1932,  hunters  in  the  vicinity  of  Wakefield,  Virginia  be- 
came alarmed  about  the  depletion  of  game  in  this  area 
stemming  from  violations  of  the  game  laws  and  no  sys- 
tematic conservation  program.  Up  until  that  time,  the  sports- 
men had  enjoyed  hunting  what  seemed  to  be  an  unlimited 
supply  of  game.  The  "bird,"  rabbit,  turkey  and  squirrel  boys 
were  constantly  on  the  move.  It  was  a  familiar  sight  to  watch 
the  khaki-clad  figures  move  through  the  fields,  and  to  hear  the 
report  of  guns  as  game  was  put  in  the  bag.  The  fox  hunters 
enjoyed  the  race  of  the  dogs  and  the  spirit  of  the  chase.  Any 
piece  of  woods  was  just  the  place  to  give  old  Reynard  a  race 
for  his  life. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Ellis  was  a  typical  fo.x  hunter,  with  dogs,  horses, 
and  ambition  to  further  the  sport  of  hunting.  He  was  past 
president  of  Virginia  Fox  Hunters  Association,  and  his  dogs 
had  won  many  trophies.  He  realized  the  importance  of  a  hunt 
club  to  revive  the  sport  of  deer  hunting  and  conserve  the 
other  game.  On  November  7,  1932,  he  was  instrumental  in 
assembling  a  group  of  hunters  and  farmers  who  met  in  the 
Farmers  Produce  Exchange  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing the  Wakefield  Community  Hunt  Club.  At  the  meeting 
Dr.  S.  B.  Ellis  was  elected  president,  W.  M.  Leach,  vice- 
president  and  G.  L.  Munford,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
executive  board  was  composed  of  D.  V.  Branch,  H.  L.  Harris, 
W.  V.  Rogers,  W.  A.  Stephenson,  Jr.,  C.  A.  Brittle,  and  Willie 
Lewis. 

Under  the  leadership  of  this  group,  the  club  grew  from  a 
few  members  to  over  250.  By  their  initiative  and  foresight, 
they  secured  from  Edward  Rogers,  president  of  Surry  Lumber 
Company,  permission  to  post  and  hunt  all  the  lands  in  Sussex 


and  Southampton  counties  belonging  to  that  company.  For 
the  privilege,  Mr.  Rogers  requested  the  club's  assistance  in 
preventing  and  controlling  fires.  The  by-laws  which  were 
adopted  eliminated  commercial  hunting,  limited  guests,  and 
placed  fire  warden  and  game  warden  responsibility  on  every 
member  of  the  club. 

In  1935,  identification  buttons  were  adopted  and  sold  to 
membership  for  25  cents  minimum  to  $1.00  maximum.  This 
helped  to  draw  the  club  closer  together  and  gave  the  member- 
ship better  control.  The  oflftcers  later  secured  hunting  privi- 
leges from  Gray  Lumber  Company,  W.  E.  Rose,  J.  H.  Adams, 
and  Camp  Manufacturing  Company  under  the  same  agree- 
ment as  was  in  effect  with  Surry  Lumber  Company. 

The  Surry  Lumber  Company  sold  out  its  holdings  in  1940, 
but  the  officers  contacted  the  land's  new  owners — Camp 
Manufacturing  Company,  Gray  Lumber  Company,  and  W. 
H.  Pursell — to  secure  the  same  hunting  privileges  as  had  been 
enjoyed  in  the  past. 

In  1940  Dr.  S.  B.  Ellis  was  paralyzed,  but  the  club  still 
honored  him  with  the  office  of  president.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  October  13,  1941,  G.  L.  Munford  was  elected  execu- 
tive vice-president,  Lawton  Kitchen,  vice-president,  and  J.  L. 
Long,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  board  of  directors  were 
D.  V.  Branch,  H.  L.  Harris,  M.  H.  Doyle,  W.  V.  Rogers, 
H.  D.  Bishop  and  J.  T.  Bulls.  At  this  meeting  the  club  voted 
to  invite  the  State  Game  Commissioners  to  a  day's  hunt  and 
barbecue  deer  dinner  at  Airfield  Mill  Pond.  Dr.  E.  C.  Nettles, 
one  of  our  charter  members,  was  appointed  to  the  game  com- 
mission in  June  1942.  He  has  served  as  this  area's  representa- 
tive since  that  time  and  has  made  an  excellent  representative. 
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Because  of  the  conservation  program  on  deer,  resulting  in 
an  increased  herd,  the  farmers  of  the  area  sustained  a  large 
deer  damage  loss  in  crops  during  1944.  The  club  petitioned 
the  commission  for  open  season  on  doe  in  1944.  The  com- 
mission granted  this  request  and  since  that  time,  there  has 
been  an  open  season  on  both  sexes  of  deer  for  the  area  con- 
trolled by  the  Wakefield  Community  Hunt  Club.  The  club 
tagged  all  the  deer  killed  that  year,  reporting  the  number  and 
sex  of  the  total  to  the  commission. 

In  1945,  the  club  helped  prosecute  five  men  who  were  vio- 
lating the  game  laws  and  convictions  were  secured,  thus 
stamping  out  a  problem  which  had  arisen. 

In  March  of  1947  the  club  lost  one  of  its  most  widely 
known  members  and  directors,  D.  V.  Branch.  His  association 
with  the  club  from  its  beginning  and  knowledge  of  the  woods 
helped  to  strengthen  the  organization,  and  gave  the  sportsmen 
inspiration.  In  January  1948  the  Club  sustained  its  greatest 
loss  when  Dr.  S.  B.  Ellis,  who  had  been  president  since  the 
organization's  inception,  passed  away.  His  interest  in  behalf 
of  the  club,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  sportsmanship,  together 
with  his  genial  nature,  endeared  him  to  friends  and  colleagues 
throughout  the  state. 

In  1948,  G.  L.  Munford  was  elected  president,  G.  M. 
Raines,  vice-president,  and  J.  L.  Long,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
After  the  annual  meeting,  a  group  met  at  the  town  hall  to 
organize  the  Wakefield  Sportsmen's  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  hunting  lodge.  D.  P.  Davis  was  elected  president, 
M.  W.  Glenn,  vice-president,  G.  N.  Marshall,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Board  of  Directors  were:  W.  M.  McEwen,  W.  C. 
Griffin,  W.  J.  Grifiin,  H.  M.  Ellis,  P.  C.  Smoot,  and  J.  L. 
Long.  D.  P.  Davis,  Dr.  McEwen,  and  P.  C.  Smoot  gave  a 
tract  of  land  consisting  of  six  acres  to  the  newly  formed 
club.  A  building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  L. 
B.  Faison,  V.  W.  Hines,  R.  B.  McEwen,  G.  N.  Branch,  and 
T.  H.  Scott.  They  secured  plans  for  the  building  and  awarded 
the  contract  to  H.  J.  Bailey  and  P.  C.  Smoot.  The  land  was 
cleared  and  the  building  was  erected  very  quickly  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $5,000.00. 

This  building  has  been  very  useful  to  the  club  and  com- 
munity since  erected.  The  "Wakefield  Sportsmen's  Club 
Lodge"  is  located  two  miles  south  of  Wakefield  on  State  Road 
620.  The  handsome  cinder  block  lodge  is  58  by  35  feet,  has  a 


The    club    hoi    40,000    atrtt    of    land    potted    for    hunting    by    the    club 

mtmbart   ond   their   guests,   and  they   may   hunt   all   species   of   game   on 

this  land. 


Corainlssion   Photo   by  Harrison 
A   brick   monument  with   the   plaque   shown  above  was  erected  near  the 
lodge   in   honor  of  the  club's  organizer,   Dr.   S.   B.   Ellis,   in   1948. 


large  meeting  or  dining  room,  two  bath  rooms  and  a  kitcherv, 
and  serves  as  a  meeting  place  for  many  community  projects. 

(The  lodge  is  owned  by  the  Wakefield  Sportsmen's  Club, 
the  holding  organization  of  the  clubhouse.  The  membership 
of  the  Wakefield  Sportsmen's  Club  is  composed  of  men  who 
also  must  be  members  of  the  Wakefield  Community  Hunt 
Club,  the  parent  organization.  The  Wakefield  Sportsmen's 
Club  has  its  own  board  and  officers  and  operates  independent- 
ly of  the  Wakefield  Community  Hunt  Club.) 

All  organizations  and  churches  have  had  access  to  the 
lodge's  facilities  since  1948. 

On  Sunday,  November  20,  1949,  a  monument  and  plaque 
honoring  Dr.  S.  B.  Ellis  was  unveiled.  It  was  the  first  day  of 
hunting  season,  the  weather  was  beautiful,  and  a  large  group 
of  friends  and  associates  were  gathered  to  hear  Charles  B. 
Godwin,  past  president  of  Virginia  Fox  Hunters  Association, 
speak. 

At  present,  the  club  has  200  members  on  roll,  of  which 
110  were  present  for  the  1960  annual  meeting  at  which  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  George  L.  Mun- 
ford; Vice  President,  Dr.  R.  B.  McEwen;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Dr.  C.  W.  Grifiin. 

The  club  has  40,000  acres  of  land  posted  for  hunting  by 
the  club  members  and  their  guests,  and  they  have  privileges 
to  hunt  all  species  of  game  on  this  posted  land.  There  are 
very  few  hunting  violations  on  this  land,  and  the  average 
game  harvest  for  deer  has  been  75  to  125  per  year.  Members 
are  also  permitted  to  enjoy  the  150-acre  lake  owned  by  the 
Sportsmen's  Club  and  located  on  State  Road  620  approxi- 
mately one  mile  from  the  lodge,  where  it  is  easy  to  catch 
the  "limit"  of  bass,  silver  perch  and  bream. 

The  club  has  been  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Wildlife 
Federation  since  1956  and  has  been  represented  at  that 
group's  meetings  by  George  L.  Munford  and  also  by 
J.  L.  Long  until  his  death  on  October  17,  1959.  The  club 
strives  to  work  with  the  local  game  warden  and  commissioner 
in  the  preservation  and  conservation  of  wildlife  and.  during 
the  past  year,  seeded  three  miles  of  rights-of-way  on  hunting 
area  in  Sussex  County. 

The  faithfulness  of  its  members  and  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
within  the  Wakefield  Community  Hunt  Club  prevail  still  and 
\\ill  continue  as  long  as  men  arc  joined  touclhcr  by  the 
Sportsman's  Creed. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,   Virginia 


FEW  people  like  the  blue  jay,  but  no  one  who  knows  him 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  him.  He  is  loud;  he  is  a 
swaggerer;  he  torments  larger  birds  and  at  times  perse- 
cutes smaller  ones;  but  there  is  something  appealing  about 
him.  He  has  personality  plus. 

The  papers  last  summer  were  full  of  letters  complaining  of 
his  misdeeds.  No  doubt  he  does  have  bad  qualities.  He  is 
noisy;  many  an  afternoon  nap  has  been  wrecked  while  he 
swears  at  the  family  cat.  He  has  not  only  been  known  to  take 
eggs  out  of  another  bird's  nest  but  even  to  feed  on  their  help- 
less young.  But  with  it  all  it  is  difficult  not  to  have  a  sneaking 
admiration  for  this  blue-clad  buccaneer. 

One  thing  the  blue  jay  does  not  lack,  and  that  is  courage. 
He  will  fight  anything,  his  size  or  bigger,  cat  or  crow  or  boy 
or  man.  With  some  help  from  others  of  his  tribe,  he  is  always 
ready  to  mob  a  hawk  or  owl.  It  is  not  safe  to  go  too  near  his 
nest.  One  of  this  writer's  most  vivid  boyhood  memories  is  of 
a  time  when  he  climbed  a  maple  tree  in  a  Carolina  church- 
yard to  look  into  a  blue  jay's  nest,  only  to  be  sent  down  by 
two  dive-bombing  jays  much  faster  than  he  had  gone  up.  And 
it  is  not  many  years  ago  under  a  nest  in  a  spruce  that  an  ag- 
gressive jay  struck  at  his  head  and  drew  blood. 

The  blue  jay's  nest  is  bulky  but  compact  and  well-finished. 
It  is  set  on  the  lower  limb  of  a  tree,  usually  not  less  than  10 
nor  more  than  20  feet  from  the  ground.  Small  sticks,  leaves, 
and  grass,  and  sometimes  rags  or  paper,  are  used  in  its  con- 


struction. Eggs  of  the  first  set  are  laid  early  in  April  in  Vir- 
ginia, a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  set  following  in  a  sum- 
mer. Four  or  five  eggs  are  laid,  dull  olive-green  in  basic  color, 
thickly  but  rather  indistinctly  mottled  with  brownish  spots. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  about  17  days,  the  young  then  spending  as 
many  more  days  in  the  nest.  After  leaving  the  nest,  the  young, 
particularly  those  of  the  last  brood,  follow  the  parents  as  long 
as  the  old  birds  will  endure  it,  squealing  for  food  and  sitting 
with  quivering  wings  as  the  parents  bring  it.  Like  their  rela- 
tives, the  crow  and  the  raven,  blue  jays  will  eat  anything. 

Some  birds  are  very  retiring.  It  is  amazing  how  a  bird  as 
large  as  a  cuckoo  or  as  bright  as  a  Baltimore  oriole  can  hide 
behind  a  single  leaf.  But  there  is  nothing  reticent  about  a  blue 
jay.  It  is  not  easy  to  miss  its  bright  colors.  The  dominant  color 
is  blue,  shading  from  azure  to  violet  or  dusky  blue.  Around 
the  neck  and  behind  the  crest  is  a  band  of  black,  giving  the 
bird  a  piratical  appearance  that  is  altogether  appropriate.  The 
wings  are  barred  and  most  of  the  tail  feathers  edged  with 
white. 

Should  you  miss  seeing  a  blue  jay  when  it  comes  to  your 
yard,  it  will  not  fail  to  scream  its  name  at  you,  "jay,  jay." 
Many  of  its  calls  are  harsh.  It  can  imitate  the  call  of  a  red- 
shouldered  hawk  to  perfection,  "kill-yer,  kill-yer,  kill-yer." 
It  can  also  produce  some  odd  and  interesting  notes.  If  you 
are  patient  and  lucky,  you  may  even  hear  a  quiet  and  lovely 
whisper  song  from  this  versatile  creature. 
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Take  a  Boy  Hunting 

Izaak  Walton  Leagues  and  hunting 
clubs  looking  for  a  very  worthy  project 
this  season  should  consider  "taking  a 
boy  hunting."  This  was  a  successful  ex- 
periment tried  in  Suffolk  last  year  by 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  and  Rogers 
Deer  Club. 


Eight-year  old   David  Babb  of  Suffolk   is   now  an 

experienced   big   game   hunter,   thanks  to  a   local 

sportsman's  club  project. 

According  to  Burdge  Caton,  president 
of  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  LW.L.A., 
these  two  clubs  took  12  young  boys 
from  ages  8  to  teens  with  them  deer 
hunting  one  Saturday  last  December. 
Two  of  the  boys  bagged  a  deer.  Eight- 
year-old  David  Babb  of  Suffolk  and  12- 
year-old  Billy  Roundtree  of  Whaleyville 
both  shot  a  deer,  a  grand  conclusion  to 
a  day  filled  with  fun  and  excitement  for 
both  young  and  old. 

This  project  served  a  number  of  good 
purposes.  It  generated  fellowship  between 
men  and  boys,  served  as  a  training  pro- 
gram for  young  men  interested  in  hunt- 
ing, and  it  was  an  effort  of  which  any 
organization  could  be  proud.  Why  not 
try  to  start  something  like  this  in  your 
community? 

Young  Bowhunter  Bags  9-Point  Buck 

A  young  Craigsville  bow  hunter,  19- 
ycar-old  Michael  Clements,  bagged  a  nine- 
point  buck  in  Augusta  County  this 
October.  He  used  a  55-pound  bow  and 
shot  the  l6()-pound  buck  from  25  yards. 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Randolph 
Clements,  Michael  graduated  from 
Craigsville  High  School  in  1958  and  at- 
tended V.P.I.  He  is  an  Eagle  Scout. 


YOUTH 
/IFIELV 


Christmas  Gifts  for  Mom  and  Dad 

What  can  I  get  mom  and  dad  for 
Christmas?  This  question  is  now  facing 
young  people  all  over  America.  How 
can  we  show  our  appreciation  to  our 
parents? 

It  is  not  the  gift,  but  the  thought  be- 
hind it  that  pleases  most  parents,  but  the 
gift  is  futher  appreciated  if  it  is  one  that 
they  can  use  and  enjoy. 

For  mom,  one  ideal  Christmas  gift  is 
a  small,  inexpensive  bird  feeder  so  that 
she  can  watch  the  birds  in  the  back 
yard  as  she  works  around  the  house. 
Most  mothers  really  get  a  thrill  out  of 
seeing  a  cardinal  or  blue  jay  at  the 
kitchen  window. 

Dads  are  even  less  of  a  problem  when 
it  comes  to  Christmas  gifts.  Anything  in 
the  line  of  hunting  or  fishing  gear  would 
be  perfect  if  he  likes  to  hunt  or  fish. 
Other  suggestions  would  be  good  books 
on  wildlife  or  the  outdoors,  a  subscrip- 
tion to  Virginia  Wildlife  or  some  other 
wildlife  magazine,  or  a  hunting  or  fishing 
picture  framed  for  his  den  or  bedroom. 

Christmas  gifts  for  parents  are  really 
no  problem  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  outdoors. 

Good   Books 

When  you  are  making  up  that  long 
list  for  Santa  Claus  this  Christmas,  be 
sure  to  include  a  few  good  wildlife  books. 

For  a  closer  look  into  the  life  of  a 
raccoon,  read  Follow  The  Brook  by 
Dorothy  P.  Lathrop.  Here  is  a  fascinating 
story  about  two  raccoons  that  escape 
from  their  cages  and  go  into  a  world  of 
freedom  in  the  wild.  The  fresh,  cold 
water  of  the  brook;  warm,  sweet  pine 
needles;  the  taste  of  spicy,  wild  grapes; 
and  the  cool,  earthy  fragrance  of  the 
woods  are  all  pleasures  that  these  two 
creatures  had  almost  forgotten.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  40  pgs.,  drawings,  $3.25, 
ages  6-8. 

Grass  is  just  grass  to  most  of  us,  but 
actually  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
grasses  and  they  have  even  a  greater 
number  of  uses.  Grasses,  by  Irmengarde 
Ebcrlc,  tells  us  about  the  many  different 
types  of  grasses  we  have.  Henry  Z. 
Walck,  Inc.,  56  pgs.,  drawings,  $2.75, 
ages  7-11. 


Boy  Shoots  Squirrel  With  Tusk 

When  14-year-old  Michael  Babb  of 
Suffolk  went  squirrel  hunting  last  month, 
little  did  he  know  that  he  would  bag  a 
really  unusual  squirrel,  one  with  a  TUSK! 
The  squirrel  was  a  full-grown  female  and 


This  squirrel  with  a  "tusk"  was  shot  by  fourteen- 
year-old    Michael    Babb    in    Nansemond    County. 

it  had  a  tooth  protruding  from  its  lower 
jaw  upward  almost  to  the  right  eye. 

The  tooth  did  not  originate  from  the 
normal  position.  Its  roots  were  in  the 
chin. 

Michael  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Staley  Babb,  Jr.  of  205  North  Broad 
Street,  Suffolk. 

Classroom  Project 
LIFE  IN  ROTTEN  LOGS— A  winter 
project.  A  rotten  log  harbors  innumerable 
living  things  within  and  beneath  it.  You 
may  find  a  mouse's  nest,  snakes,  sala- 
manders, toads,  snails,  slugs,  earthworms, 
ants,  beetles,  caterpillars  and  other  lar- 
vae, cocoons,  sowbugs,  centipedes  and 
millipedes.  There  are  molds  and  other 
fungi  too.  You  may  collect  specimens, 
but  be  sure  to  leave  the  log  in  place  as 
you  found  it.  These  same  creatures  may 
be  found  in  rotten  stumps,  boards,  or 
branches  from  which  you  may  take 
sections  to  school  and  observe  what 
emerges. 
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Commission  Photos  by  Kesteloo  and  Harrison 
FACES  OF  NAMES  IN  THE  NEWS — From  left,  Robert  G.  Martin,  named  chief  of  the  Commission's  fish  division  on  October  14;  the  late  Gay  W.  Buller, 
chief  of  the   fish   division   for   30   years   until   his  death   on   September  24;    Earnest    R.    Atkinson,    who    retired    on    October    1    after    25    years    as    federal 

agent  at   Tappahannock   (see   below). 


Earnest    R.   Atkinson,    Federal    Game 
Warden,  Retires 

Earnest  R.  Atkinson  of  Tappahannock, 
federal  wildlife  agent  for  25  years,  re- 
tired October  1  with  a  reputation  of  being 
a  fair  and  square  shooter.  The  63-year- 
old  Atkinson  has  been  in  wildlife  con- 
servation work  for  about  40  years.  "I'm 
not  about  to  retire  from  that,"  said  the 
veteran  warden. 

Atkinson  was  born  in  Florence,  S.  C, 
and  raised  on  a  farm  just  outside  of 
town.  Like  any  boy,  he  loved  to  hunt  and 
fish,  and  when  it  came  time  to  hunt  for 
a  job,  he  fell  back  on  his  experience  and 
started  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
as  a  deputy  warden  in  South  Carolina. 

Supervisors   Aid   Game,   Hunters 

The  Bath  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
recently  entered  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  Virginia's  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  to  make  possible  wildlife 
habitat  developments  and  sportsman  ac- 
cess improvements  on  the  Warm  Springs 
district  on  Back  Creek  and  on  the  south 
end  of  Walker  Mountain  west  of  Little 
Mill  Creek. 

In  the  latter  location  1.7  miles  of  old 
road  will  be  improved  and  new  roads  will 
be  developed.  A  parking  area  will  be  put 
in  just  off  Claytons  Mill  Creek.  A  park- 
ing and  camping  area  is  planned  at  about 


the  halfway  point  up  the  mountain  at  a 
spring.  On  top  of  Walker  Mountain  a 
turnaround  space  will  be  provided.  Old 
clearings  will  be  improved  by  liming  and 
fertilizing  and  by  use  of  a  brush  hog. 

The  development  adjoins  land  of  C.  L. 
Hamric  of  Lexington  and  is  not  far  from 
Camp  Deerfield.  Areas  not  previously 
open  to  hunters  will  be  made  accessible. 

The  county,  the  commission  and  the 
Forest  Service  hope  that  this  work  can 


Cnrnnussiiin  riioto  by  Cutler 
These  state  forestry  and  game  ofTicials  agreed 
September  19  to  again  open  the  state  forests  to 
full-season  hunting:  top  row.  Forest  Management 
Chief  S.  G.  Hobarf,  Cumberland  Forest  Superin- 
tendent J.  C.  Hayes,  Game  Refuge  Supervisor 
W.  C.  Newman;  middle  row.  Supervising  Game 
Biologist  C.  H.  ShafFer,  Staff  Assistant  S.  P. 
Davey;  bottom  row.  Game  Division  Chief  R.  H. 
Cross,    Jr.,    Game    Manager    S.    E.    Morris. 


be  carried  on  each  year.  Similar  work  has 
already  been  carried  out  on  Back  Creek 
Mountain  and  on  Pads  Creek. 

Ross  Walker  Elected   Chairman   of 
State  Water  Control  Board 

Ross  H.  Walker  of  Hanover  County,  a 
member  of  the  State  Water  Control 
Board  since  its  beginning  in  1946,  was 
elected  chairman  of  that  board  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  He  succeeds  E.  Blackburn 
Moore  of  Berryville,  who  has  been  chair- 
man since  the  Board  was  founded. 

The  State  Water  Control  Board  is  the 
pollution  abatement  agency  in  Virginia 
and  is  composed  of  five  members.  They 
presently  are  T.  Brady  Saunders  of  Rich- 
mond, William  H.  Singleton  of  Spring- 
field, Thomas  M.  Thornhill  of  Lynch- 
burg, Mr.  Walker,  and  R.  A.  West  of 
Covington. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  conservationist  of  long 
standing.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  Today  he  is  an  out- 
standing big  game  fisherman. 

Ross  Walker  was  one  of  those  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  state  Water  Con- 
trol Law  passed  in  1946. 

In  addition  to  being  elected  chairman 
of  the  state  board,  Mr.  Walker  was  also 
elected  chairman  of  the  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley Water  Sanitation  Committee. 
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Virginia    Waltonians    Meet   At 
Natural  Bridge  For  Annual  Con- 
vention; Re-elect  Caton  President 

Natural  Bridge  once  again  was  the 
scene  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  The  eleventh  state 
convention  met  on  October  15  and  16 
and  was  attended  by  well  over  100  dele- 
gates, guests  and  interested  individuals. 

Highlight  of  the  convention  was  a  well 
attended  Saturday  afternoon  program 
during  which  the  question  of  prospecting 
for  iron  ore  on  the  Jefferson  National 
Forest  was  fully  discussed  on  both  sides. 
Program  chairman  William  P.  Blackwell 
introduced  the  following:  U.  S.  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson;  Mr.  William  C. 
Curnutt,  Supervisor,  Jefferson  National 
Forest;  Dr.  Byron  N.  Cooper,  Head  of 
Geology  Department,  V.P.I. ;  Mr.  R.  H. 
Cross,  Chief  of  Game  Division.  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries: 
Mr.  Marvin  M.  Sutherland,  Director,  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development;  and  Mr.  Alden  J.  Erskine, 
National  President,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 

At  the  annual  banquet  Saturday  eve- 
ning, the  C.  C.  Clark  Memorial  Trophy, 
presented  annually  to  the  outstanding 
chapter  in  Virginia,  was  presented  to 
the  Warren  County  Chapter,  Front  Roy- 
al, Virginia.  Conservation  citations  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  E.  Mays,  Norfolk 
Chapter,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  T.  Harns- 
berger,  Arlington-Fairfax  Chapter,  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  in  con- 
servation during  the  year  1959-60.  Mr. 
Mays  was  cited  for  his  fine  work  in  help- 
ing to  break  up  the  illegal  duck  trapping 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  Mr.  Harns- 
berger  was  cited  for  his  untiring  efforts 
in  the  field  of  conservation  education 
throughout  the  state. 

Elected  for  the  coming  year  were  the 
following  otTicers:  H.  Burdge  Caton,  Suf- 
folk, president;  David  D.  Martin,  Gretna, 
Isl  vice  president;  William  P.  Blackwell, 
Lynchburg,  2nd  vice  president;  E.  J. 
Foldi,  Alexandria,  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Thclma  Ci.  Snyder,  Arlington,  treasurer. 


Here  is  proof  positive  that  Virginia  residents 
don't  have  to  leave  their  home  state  to  take 
trophy-calibre  gome  and  fish.  "Exhibit  A"  was 
sent  us  by  taxidermist  Don  A.  Young  of  Galax. 
He  reports  that  this  26-point  buck,  which  was 
brought  to  him  for  mounting  in  October  1959 
by  C.  L.  Spangler  of  Meadows  of  Dan,  weighed 
264  pounds  field  dressed  when  killed  by  a  car 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  at  Meadows  of 
Dan  in  Patrick  County.  The  "rack"  actually  con- 
sists of  three  sets  of  antlers.  "Exhibit  B"  shows 
Howard  J.  Sites,  Covington  gunsmith  and  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Federation  representative,  with  the 
7  pound,  1  Vj  ounce  rainbow  trout  he  caught  in 
a  farm  pond  on  Mill  Run  Farm  in  Bath  County 
in  early  September.  Sites,  fishing  with  J.  P. 
Osborne,  owner  of  Mill  Run  Farm,  hooked  the 
fish  at  5:50  p.m.  and  landed  it  at  6:30  p.m.  He 
used  a  five-ounce  Hardy  bamboo  rod,  HDH 
double  taper  line,  1 '/j -pound  Z'/j-foot  tapered 
leader  and  o  No.  12  ginger  quill  divided  wing 
dry    fly    to    bring    in    the    25  V^ -inch-long    beauty. 


Walt  Disney  Serves 

As  Honorary  Chairman  of 

National  Wildlife  Week; 

Cutler  Named  State  Chairman 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year,  Walt 
Disney,  well-known  Hollywood  movie 
producer,  will  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man for  the  1961  observance  of  National 
Wildlife  Week,  according  to  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  National  Wildlife 
Week  wUl  be  observed  March  19-25, 
1961,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  its  affiliates  in  49  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Multiple  Use — Balanced  Conserva- 
tion Planning  for  the  Future"  will  be 
featured  in  the  1961  observance  of 
National  WUdlife  Week. 

State  chairman  are  being  named  for 
all  states  as  plans  for  the  National  Wild- 
life week  observance  develop.  M.  R. 
Cutler,  state  game  commission  informa- 
tion officer,  has  been  named  by  the 
Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  to  head 
Virginia's  observance  of  Wildlife  Week. 
Working  through  more  than  2,000,000 
individuals  who  are  members  of  National 
Wildlife  Federation  affiliates,  the  state 
chairmen  will  organize  local  educational 
campaigns  to  alert  the  general  public  to 
needs  for  planning  multiple  management 
of  natural  resources. 

Glacier  Peak  Wilderness  Established 
in  State  of  Washington 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  has  designated  458,505  acres  in 
the  State  of  Washington  as  the  Glacier 
Peak  Wilderness  Area.  The  Suiattle,  Ag- 
nes, and  Phelps  Creek  Valleys  are  in- 
cluded in  the  area. 

The  decision  was  made  after  a  study 
which  indicated  that  wilderness  was  the 
predominant  public  value  in  this  area, 
and  after  review  of  testimony  presented 
at  public  hearings  in  Bellingham  and 
Wenatchce.  Wash.,  last  October. 

Establishment  of  the  Glacier  Peak  Wil- 
derness Area  increases  the  total  area  of 
National  Forest  land  set  aside  for  wilder- 
ness use  to  1,384,596  acres  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  14,660,234  acres  in 
the  Nation. 
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Hunting   Restrictions  Offer  Chance  to 
Reestablish    RedheacJ    and    Canvas- 
back   Duck   Flocks 

Hunting  regulations  were  drawn  this 
year  to  give  the  canvasback  and  redhead 
ducks  every  possible  chance  to  respond 
to  the  improvements  expected  next  year 
in  conditions  on  the  breeding  grounds, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  reports. 

Last  year's  hunting  of  these  two  spe- 
cies, restricted  though  it  was,  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  the  adult  birds  and  left  a 
void  which  only  can  be  filled  by  birds 
from  this  year's  broods — provided  that 
hunters  make  sure  the  bird  in  their  gun- 
sight  is  not  a  canvasback  or  redhead. 

This  year's  rains  brought  back  much  of 
the  lush  vegetation  so  necessary  to  the 
nesting  of  these  and  other  species.  If  next 
year's  rainfall  is  equally  abundant  in  the 
potholes — and  if  sufficient  "cans"  and 
redheads  return  to  their  breeding  grounds, 
a  quick  recovery  of  these  species  can  be 
expected. 

The  canvasback  and  the  redhead  are 
two  of  20  species  of  the  so-called  "diving 
ducks"  found  in  America.  They  derive 
their  name  "diving"  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  dive  as  deep  as  30  feet  for 
food.  The  diving  duck  has  its  legs  near 
the  rear  of  the  body,  it  usually  swims 
with  its  tail  close  to  the  water,  and  when 
taking  off  for  flight  it  runs  and  flaps 
along  the  surface  of  the  water  before  get- 
ting into  the  air. 

The  canvasback  is  exclusively  a  North 
American  bird.  It  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  best  table  duck  of  all,  although 
the  redhead  is  a  close  competitor  and  the 
prairie-fed  mallard  and  the  black  duck 
are  extremely  popular  with  the  epicures. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  canvasback  gets 
its  flavor  from  the  wild  celery  buds  which 
comprise  a  goodly  part  of  its  diet  but  in 
areas  where  this  is  not  available  the  duck 
retains  its  table  popularity. 

The  canvasback  in  migration  flies  in 
wedge-shaped  flocks  at  rather  high  alti- 
tude. It  flies  with  speed  and  directness, 
with  its  long  slender  neck  outstretched 
and  with  noisy  and  rapid  beatings  of  its 
sharp-pointed  wings.  It  is  an  exception- 
ally fast  flier  with  speeds  variously  esti- 
mated up  to  70-90  miles  an  hour. 

It  prefers  large  bodies  of  water  but 
is  not  exclusively  a  "large  water"  bird. 
It  usually  rests  during  the  day  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore  but  drifts  in 
closer  to  feed.  It  has  a  habit  of  taking 
"constitutionals"  morning  and  evening 
during  which  a  flock  will  fly  up  and 
down  the  rest  area  several  times,  usually 
well  out  of  gunshot  range. 

The  bird  is  among  the  most  inquisitive 


of  the  ducks  and  because  of  this  trait  it 
can  often  be  enticed  to  well  within  gun 
range.  It  is  a  strong  underwater  swimmer. 
For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to  recover  a 
crippled  bird. 

*     *      * 

Don't  Shoot  Us  f 


^^^^    CANVAS  BACKS 

REDHeAV  AND  CAHVASBACK  DUCKS 
ARe  FULLY  PROTECTED  3Y 
LAW/N  Wf  1960-6/  SeA90N. 


CANVASBACK 


REDHEAD 
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The  canvasback  has  a  wide  breeding 
range  in  the  northern  interior  plains  of 
North  America  but  the  great  majority  of 
these  birds  breed  in  the  aspen  parklands 
of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba, 
and  in  the  mixed  grass  and  tall  grass 
prairies  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and 
northern  North  Dakota.  Within  the 
breeding  range  the  canvasbacks  are  re- 
stricted largely  to  various  types  of  deep 
water,  cattail  or  bulrush  marsh. 

Recent  extensive  studies  by  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  show 
that  the  important  primary  migration 
route  for  the  canvasback  extends  from 
the  breeding  grounds  through  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Detroit 
River-Lake  St.  Clair  area  and  then  con- 
tinues across  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
and  terminates  at  Chesapeake  Bay.  A 
noticeable  segment  of  this  flight  ap- 
parently leaves  the  main  route  to  pass 
through  the  Lake  Erie-New  York  Finger 
Lakes  area  before  swerving  down  to 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Relatively  small  num- 
bers of  canvasbacks  continue  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  along  the  coast  into  the 
south  Atlantic  states.  There  are  other 
secondary  flights  of  considerable  import- 
ance. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  canvas- 


backs winter  in  eastern  United  States. 
The  outstanding  wintering  concentration 
areas  are  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region 
where  more  than  half  of  these  birds  spend 
the  winter  months.  Most  of  these  are  in 
the  portions  of  the  bay.  Other  important 
concentration  areas  include  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  section;  southern  Michigan; 
the  Mississippi  Valley  coastal  region,  and 
the  central  plateau  of  Mexico. 

The  redhead  is  similar  to  the  canvas- 
back in  many  ways.  Its  nesting  prefer- 
ences are  quite  similar  and  its  migrations 
take  it  to  the  same  general  areas  but 
in  different  concentrations.  It  is  similar 
to  the  canvasback  also  in  the  fact  that 
both  winter  and  summer  surveys  show 
that  it  has  been  hurt  by  the  protracted 
drought  in  the  nesting  area. 

The  redhead  migrates  in  a  V-shaped 
formation  at  great  speed.  It  usually  does 
considerable  reconnoitering  before  land- 
ing, often  passing  and  repassing  an  area 
several  times  before  it  begins  to  settle 
slowly  onto  the  water.  At  times,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  already  redheads  on  the 
water,  late  comers  will  suddenly  drop 
toward  the  water,  each  individual  bird 
following  it  own  zigzag  pattern,  crossing 
and  recrossing  each  others  path.  Like  the 
canvasback,  they  take  their  daily  "con- 
stitutionals" and  tend  to  stay  away  from 
shore  during  the  day  but  drift  in  close 
to  feed.  They,  too,  are  inquisitive  and  apt 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  hunter. 

Sharp   Decline  Noted  in   Duck  Stamp 
Sale  of  1959-60  Hunting  Season 

Duck  stamp  sales  for  the  1959-60 
hunting  season  totaled  1,628,365,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  reported. 
This  is  537,197  below  the  sales  of  the 
previous  year  when  2,165,562  stamps 
were  sold. 

Data  available  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  show  the  sales  to  be  the  lowest 
since  the  1944-1945  season  when  1,487,- 
029  stamps  were  distributed  to  hunters, 
conservationists  and  philatelists.  The  rec- 
ord year  was  1955-56  with  its  all-time 
high  of  2,369,940. 

The  drop  in  sales  was  not  unexpected. 
In  this  fiscal  period,  the  price  of  the 
duck  stamp  rose  from  $2  to  $3.  On 
the  basis  of  past  experience,  it  was 
known  this  would  cause  some  individuals 
to  discontinue  purchases.  However,  there 
was  the  additional  factor  of  unfavorable 
conditions  on  the  breeding  grounds  which 
resulted  in  forecasts  of  poorer  flights  and 
poorer  hunting  last  fall. 

As  a  result,  a  considerable  number  of 
people  decided  to  pass  up  duck  gunning 
and  did  not  buy  stamps.  Although  this 
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reduced  the  number  of  duck  stamps  sold, 
it  also  had  its  beneficial  aspects — the 
ducks  benefited  from  the  reduction  of 
gun  pressure. 

The  sale  of  duck  stamps  is  the  best 
available  index  of  the  number  and  dis- 
tribution of  waterfowl  hunters  through- 
out the  country.  The  1959-1960  sales 
by  flyway  follow,  with  the  1958-1959 
sales  in  parentheses: 

Atlantic  Flyway  233,246  (325,817). 
down  92,571;  Central  Flyway  370.776 
(501,672),  down  130,896;  Mississippi 
Flyway  707,649  (931,544),  down  223,- 
895;  Pacific  Flyway  310,861  (396,809), 
down  85,948. 

California,  which  has  held  first  place 
in  duck  stamp  sales  in  recent  years,  was 
replaced  by  Minnesota.  Minnesota  pur- 
chased 118.624  stamps  compared  with 
147,895  the  previous  year;  California 
purchased  114,494  compared  with  161,- 
068;  Texas,  107,010  compared  with  145,- 
079;  Illinois,  85,902  against  the  previous 
108,456;  Michigan,  77,553  against  110,- 
260  in  the  previous  year.  Some  12,577 
were  sold  in  Virginia  last  season. 

The  first  stamps  went  on  sale  on 
August  14,  1934,  as  the  result  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  in  March  of  that 
year.  The  price  of  that  stamp  was  $1.  In 
1949,  Congress  passed  legislation  raising 
the  price  to  $2;  the  $3  price  became 
effective  July  1,  1959.  The  sales  in  1934 
amounted  to  635,000  stamps.  In  1939, 
sales  reached  the  million  mark.  The  sales, 
which  were  less  than  a  million  and  a 
half  during  World  War  II,  jumped  to 
1,725.505  in  1946  and  then  to  2,016,- 
819  in  1947. 

Geological  Survey  Issues  a 
"Primer  On  Water" 

Because  everyone  is  affected  in  one 
way  or  another  by  important  water  prob- 
lems such  as  widespread  drought  and 
floods,  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Geological  Survey  has  issued  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  'A  Primer  on  Water." 

Authors  Dr.  Luna  B.  Leopold,  Chief 
Hydraulic  Engineer  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  Walter  B.  Langbein.  the 
Survey's  Research  Engineer,  discussing 
the  question  of  why  the  booklet  was  writ- 
ten, state  that  one  quite  naturally  expects 
water  to  flow  when  a  faucet  is  opened — 
"night  or  day,  summer  or  winter,  wheth- 
er you  want  to  fill  a  glass  or  water  the 
lawn.  It  should  be  clean  and  pure,  with- 
out any  odor."  That  there  are  places 
where  these  conditions  are  not  always 
met,  is  well  known.  Nearly  every  month 
there  arc  floods  somewhere  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  shortages  of  water 
in  widespread  areas. 


The  primer  is  written  in  two  parts. 
Part  1  covers  the  science  of  hydrology, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
water  to  earth.  It  describes  the  manner 
in  which  water  moves  from  earth  to 
atmosphere  and  back  to  earth  again,  now 
traveling  as  water  vapor  or  droplets  of 
ice  in  clouds,  now  bubbling  along  in  a 
creek  or  river,  or  lying  quite  still  in  a 
lake  or  millpond,  or  percolating  slowly 
through  hidden  layers  of  soil,  sand,  and 
rock  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  Even- 
tually the  water  reaches  the  sea  where 
it  drops  its  load  of  salts  and  sediment. 
Some  of  it  evaporates,  and  the  cycle 
starts  all  over  again. 

This  account  of  water  on  the  earth 
helps  to  explain  many  things  of  common 
interest — the  source  of  water  obtained 
from  wells,  how  often  rivers  flood  and 


how  rivers  carry  sediments  and  form 
their  beds  and  banks  and  how  salts  get 
into  our  water  supply. 

Part  2  is  concerned  with  the  magnitude 
and  use  of  the  total  supply  of  water  in 
the  United  States.  It  notes  that  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  receives  an  average  of 
about  30  inches  of  precipitation  each 
year;  that  almost  three-fourths  of  this 
amount  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation  and  transpiration;  and  that 
the  remaining  one-fourth  contributes  to 
runoff  and  ground  storage  and  constitutes 
the  water  available  for  withdrawal.  Trans- 
lated into  gallons  this  means  that  the 
available  quarter  amounts  to  an  average 
yield  of  some  1,300.000,000  gallons  per 
day  or  7,500  gallons  daily  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

The  major  uses  of  water  in  the  home 
are  considered,  along  with  average  costs; 
also  water  purification  and  distribution 
by  city  water  systems,  sewage  and  other 
waste  disposal  problems,  irrigation,  farm 
ponds,  flood  control,  and  watcrpowcr. 


Copies  of  the  "Primer  on  Water"  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  35  cents 
each. 

National   Forest  Timber  Cut   Reaches 
Record  High 

Under  more  intensive  multiple  use 
management,  timber  cut  on  the  National 
Forests  jumped  a  billion  board  feet  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1960,  bringing  the  total 
harvest  to  a  new  high,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  announced. 

Field  offices  of  USDA's  Forest  Serv- 
ice reported  a  cut  of  9'/3  billion  board 
feet  of  timber  with  a  value  of  almost 
5148  million.  This  compares  with  a  cut 
of  8' 3  billion  board  feet  in  fiscal  year 
1959  with  a  value  of  $114  million.  Un- 
til 1959  the  previous  high  was  a  harvest 
of  7  billion  board  feet  in  1957.  The  9V^ 
board  feet  cut  from  National  Forests 
represents  14  percent  of  the  total  saw^- 
timber  harvested  for  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Forest  Service  also  sold  more  tim- 
ber in  fiscal  year  1960,  reporting  an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  over  1959.  This 
will  be  reflected  in  future  harvests.  Most 
of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  a  long- 
term  sale  of  3  billion  board  feet  of  pulp- 
wood  in  the  Southeast. 

Frederick    C.    Lincoln    Passes 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Lincoln.  68,  interna- 
tionally renowned  ornithologist,  died  in 
the  nation's  capital  following  prolonged 
illness  on  September  16.  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  reports.  Burial  was 
at  Arlington  Cemetery,  Virginia. 

The  study  of  birds  was  Dr.  Lincoln's 
life  interest.  From  1913-19  he  was 
curator  of  ornithology  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Colorado,  his  native 
state.  He  was  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1920,  beginning  with  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  and  continu- 
ing with  its  successor,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  He  was  an  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  Service's  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  a  position  which  devoted  his 
profound  knowledge  and  experience  in 
wildlife  matters  to  special  advisor\'  and 
research  projects. 

As  a  Federal  wildlife  specialist.  Dr. 
Lincoln  organized  and  directed  the  first 
government-sponsored  bird  banding  proj- 
ect in  America.  The  results  o(  that  work 
enabled  him,  in  the  early  1930s,  to  define 
a  pattern  of  four  major  flyways  used  by 
waterfowl  during  migrational  movements. 
Since  1948  the  migratory  bird  hunting 
regulations  have  been  based  on  the 
flyway  concept  developed  by  Dr.  Lincoln. 
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OAf  WB  W/irERFRONT 


Outboard   Control   a   DifFicult  Task; 
Vessels    Handle    Differently 

Gone  is  the  brass-tipped  spoke  of  the 
old  ship's  wheel.  But  remember  that  al- 
though your  boat's  wheel  now  looks  ex- 
actly like  the  one  in  your  automobile, 
its  effects  are  by  no  means  identical. 

Every  vessel  has  different  handling 
characteristics  which  depend  upon  the 
shape  of  her  hull,  the  number  of  pro- 
pellers, and  the  design  of  her  rudder. 

In  an  outboard,  there  is  no  rudder  sur- 
face save  that  provided  by  the  shaft 
casing;  steering  is  almost  completely  con- 
trolled by  propeller  thrust. 

With  the  engine  going  ahead,  turn  the 
the  wheel  to  the  right.  The  jet  of  water 
thrown  back  by  the  propeller  will  swing 
the  stern  to  the  left,  and  bow  will  move 
to  the  right.  Now  leave  the  wheel  to  the 
right  and  reverse  the  motor.  This  time 
the  water  is  sucked  in  from  the  right  and 
driven  out  to  the  left.  The  stern  will 
swing  to  the  right  and  the  bow  will  move 
left.  This  will  occur  even  though  the 
boat  still  has  headway. 

Being  normally  of  shallow  draft,  out- 
boards  tend  to  skid  sideways  in  a  turn  so 
that  the  stern  describes  a  wider  arc  than 
the  bow. 

Obviously,  if  you  stop  the  propeller, 
you  will  lose  the  greater  part  of  your 
control.  Therefore,  always  approach  a 
dock  slowly  enough  to  enable  you  to  leave 
your  engine  "slow  ahead"  until  the  last 
moments  of  the  approach.  Rush  up  to 
the  jetty,  stop  the  engine  and  madly 
swing  the  wheel  for  the  final  turn  and 
both  you  and  your  insurance  company 
will  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  resuh. 

To  appreciate  the  control  of  a  shallow 
draft  boat,  shove  a  pencil  or  matchbox 
across  a  table  with  your  finger.  Watch 
what  happens  when  you  attempt  a  turn 
by  pushing  to  one  side;  note  that  the 
faster  it  is  moving  the  greater  the  skid. 

When  first  handling  a  new  boat  always 
take  it  out  into  open  water  and  determine 
for  yourself  its  turning  circle  and  han- 
dling characteristics. 

— Capt.  a.  B.  Fraser-Harris 
Royal  Canadian  Navy 


How  to  Store  Your  Outboard   Motor 

The  wise  boating  enthusiast  puts  his 
outboard  engine  away  for  the  winter  only 
after  he  has  taken  certain  steps  to  insure 
top  engine  performance  when  the  next 
boating  season  rolls  around. 


G.   Carwich    puts   a   little   oil    into   the   spark   plug 
socket    fo    help    winterize    his    outboard    motor. 

Remember,  your  engine  is  a  piece  of 
precision-built  machinery.  So  when  you 
pull  up  to  the  dock  for  the  last  time,  shut 
off  the  gas  and  run  the  motor  to  use  up 
the  gas  in  the  carburetor. 

Then,  before  you  store  it  away  for  the 
winter  season,  give  it  a  general  servicing. 
The  small  amount  of  time  spent  in  giving 
your  engine  the  hibernation  treatment 
will  give  you  a  dividend  of  having  a 
motor  ready  to  go  when  the  balmy 
spring  weather  arrives. 

1.  Put  motor  in  test  tank — a  water 
barrel  will  do — shift  to  neutral  and  run 
motor  at  approximately  one-half  throttle. 
Pull  choke  and  leave  out  until  motor 
stops.  This  will  lubricate  and  protect  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  powerhead  while  mo- 
tor is  in  storage.  If  motor  was  last  oper- 
ated in  salt  water,  it  is  recommended  that 
it  be  run  in  fresh  water  before  preparing 
for  storage. 

2.  Place  motor  in  upright  position, 
remove  shroud.  Retard  throttle  all  the 
way  and  slowly  pull  the  manual  starter 
grip  several  times  to  drain  water  from  the 
water  pump. 

3.  Drain  and  clean  the  carburetor  float 
chamber,  filter  bowl,  and  fuel  line.  Drain 
and  clean  fuel  tank. 


4.  Check  the  armature  plate.  Remove 
the  rewind  starter  assembly.  Peer  through 
port  in  flywheel  to  check  for  excessive 
smearing  of  dirty  oil  on  armature  plate. 

5.  Remove  the  propeller.  Clean  and 
lubricate  the  shaft.  Replace  the  drive  pin 
if  bent  or  worn.  Change  grease  in  lower 
unit. 

6.  Wipe  all  external  surfaces  lightly 
with  oil  to  protect  finish.  Store  motor  in 
upright  position  in  dry,  well  ventilated 
room.  To  prevent  accidental  starting,  re- 
tard throttle  all  the  way. 

— Pete  Czura 

State    Game    Wardens    Win    86    Boat 

Law  Violation    Convictions   in 

September 

Virginia's  state  game  wardens  won  86 
court  convictions  based  on  violations  of 
the  state's  Boating  Safety  Act  during 
the  month  of  September.  Fines  totaled 
$853.00  and  court  costs  $448.90  for 
those  violations,  which  included  32  for 
improper  registration,  52  for  improper 
equipment  and  two  others. 

How  Much  Should  a  Small  Boat  Cost? 
Typical    Prices   Are   Given 

A  canoe  is  handy  for  protected  waters 
— lakes,  small  rivers  and  streams.  It  can 
be  carried  on  top  of  a  car  and  can  be 
launched  by  one  person.  New,  they 
cost  from  $100  to  $300. 

A  rowboat,  flat  or  roimd-bottomed, 
makes  a  good  fishing  boat  and  can  be 
pushed  with  a  lightweight,  low-powered 
outboard.  They  are  good  for  rivers,  lakes 
and  bays.  New  ones  cost  from  $75  to 
$200. 

Outboard  runabouts  and  cruisers,  pow- 
ered with  motors  ranging  from  5  to  40 
horsepower,  will  travel  at  from  10  to  30 
miles  per  hour.  New  ones  cost  from  $300 
to  $2,500,  depending  on  size  and  ac- 
commodations. 

Inboard  runabouts  and  cruisers  range 
all  the  way  from  14  feet  to  65  feet  and 
cost  from  $1,500  to  $150,000;  the  most 
popular  ones  cost  about  as  much  as  your 
family  car  when  new. 
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